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With the “Sprcraror” of Saturday, January 28, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. T'o secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pee eee 

N Monday, M. Ba‘haut, Minister of Public Works during 
the Ministry which consented to the Panama Lottery 
Loan, and the introducer of the measure, was arrested and 
lodged in the prison of Mazas. On Tuesday, the four Panama 
directors, MM. Ferdinand and Charles de Lesseps, Marius 
Fontane and Baron Cottu, and the contractor, M. Eiffel, 
charged with raising money by false pretences, and mis- 
appropriating the same, came up for trial before the 
Court of Appeal at the Palais de Justice. There was 
no demonstration, though extraordinary precautions were 
taken to prevent the rising threatened by the anarchists. 
M. Charles de Lesseps gave his evidence on Tuesday; 
his general line of defence being that it was “necessary, 
at any price, to finish the Canal,’ and that the Com- 
pany was hopelessly blackmailed from the very beginning 
by the newspapers and speculators. “ Nearly all the papers 
were holding out their hands.” He was careful not to 
ask Baron Reinach what he did with the large sums 
of money paid over to him. “Half a million of francs 
were given to Cornelius Herz. Everybody knows what his 
influence was, and we had much trouble to escape giving 
more.” Questioned again as to the warrants to bearer, the 
defendant at first objected to answer, but, after much hesita- 
tion, he said:—“In 1886, when we were applying for the 
Lottery Loan Bill, M. Baihaut, Minister of Public Works, 
asked me for a million, one instalment to be paid on his in- 
troducing the Bill, and the second on its being passed. As it 
was not passed, I only gave him 375,000 fr.” The sensation 
caused by this disclosure was very great, though it was fore- 
shadowed by M. Baihaut’s arrest. On Wednesday, M. Eiffel 
gave his evidence, and on being asked by the Judge to explain 
his charges of six millions for transporting materials never 
delivered by him, “in a confused reply,” admitted the fact. 
Thursday’s evidence was directed to showing how Baron 

Reinach “ sucked the blood of the enterprise.” 

The French Ministry resigned on Tuesday, but was almost 
at once reconstituted under M. Ribot, the final appointments 
being gazetted on Thursday. M. Ribotis Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior, Vice-Admiral Rieunier is Minister of 
Marine, M. Develle is at the Foreign Office, General Loizillon, 
Minister of War, and M. Viger, Minister of Agriculture. 
When the new Government met the Chamber on Thursday, 
it was, on the whole, well received; and the order of the day 
pure and simple was carried by 329 to 206. The debate was 





noticeable for the speech in which M. Mitchell, a Member 
of the Right, announced that he “ rallied to the Republic.” 
The net result is that the Ministry has shed M. de Freycinet 
and M. Loubet. M. Loubet’s resignation is not important, 
but that of M. de Freycinet, the powerful, and, as it seemed 
at one time, necessary War Minister, has caused the greatest 
possible sensation in Paris. It was felt, after the revelations 
in regard to M. Cornelius Herz, that M. de Freycinet could not 
face the Chamber. Further, it is said, by the Débats, which, 
it must be remembered, is not a reckless or scandal-mongering 
paper, that M. de Freycinet was interrogated last Sunday by 
M. Franqueville, the examining Magistrate, “as to the sums 
paid at his request by the Panama Company to Herz to ensure 
him the support of the Radical Party.” It is also stated that 
M. Clémenceau was questioned on this subject on Monday. 
Connected with the fall of M. de Freycinet is that of M. 
Floquet, who has been obliged to resign the Presidency of the 
Chamber. The Panama Scandal has strewn France with 
political corpses, but if things are to be put on a really sound 
basis, the extermination of corrupt statesmen must probably 
be carried still further. 

The German Emperor has telegraphed his approval of a 
letter, in which Herr Gehlert supports the Army Bills as “a 
matter of life and death to Germany,” thus showing that, even 
if Count Caprivi were to be got rid of, the Bills would not be 
dropped. Meantime, the Ultramontane Party has nailed its 
colours to the mast. Ata great public meeting at Ratisbon, 
Dr. Leiber, one of the leaders of the Centre, repeated the 
ultimatum of his party,—‘“ the embodiment in the Bills of the 
reduction of military service to a two years’ legal term, and no 
increase in the annual contingents beyond that required to 
maintain, under the reduced term of service, the present 
effective strength of the army.” All talk of bargains and con- 
cessions, he added, was waste of breath. 


On Thursday, Count Caprivi made a very important speech 
before the Army Bills Committee. After declaring that the 
present ferment in France has increased the danger of the 
situation, he dwelt upon the great military strength of 
Russia and her animosity towards Germany, and quoted 
the saying that the way to Constantinople now lies “not 
by way of Vienna, but through the Brandenburg Gate.” 
What was new in the speech, however, was the assumption 
that in the next war Denmark will be against the Triple 
Alliance, and with France and Russia. If the German 
Foreign Office is really sure of that, it is no doubt a most 
serious matter. Denmark opens a door into North Germany. 
The speech made a great impression, and appears to have im- 
proved the chances of the Bills, which had been greatly injured 
by the Ultramontane ultimatum. 

Mr. Gladstone has returned from the South of France in ex- 
cellent health, and the Cabinet Councils have been resumed and 
will now, no doubt, come thick and fast. The Speaker of last 
week deals with the difficult points in the Home-rule Bill, 
suggesting that most of them may be postponed, and ex- 
pressing its opinion that they should be postponed, but pro- 
posing to deal very liberally with Ireland as to finance, which 
we take to mean that Ireland is to be asked to contribute 
towards the expenses of the Union a good deal less than she 
was asked to contribute in 1886, by way of equivalent for the 
disappointment of five years’ delay in remitting the Land 
Question to the Irish Parliament, and conceding to the Irish 
Ministry the control of the constabulary and the appointment 
of the Irish Judges. We have said enough on this forecastin 
another column, but we cannot accept with any confidence 
either Mr. Morley’s or the Speaker’s minimising views as to 
the compass of the Home-rule Bill. No doubt for the present 
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Mr. Morley is assuming the attitude of a statesman who is 
jealous for England as well as benevolent to Ireland ; but till 
Mr. Gladstone has got his speech well in view, we cannot feel 
the least certainty that the so-called moderate policy may not 
be thrown over at the last moment, and a policy fully satis- 
factory to the Irishmen placed before the country. Neither 
Mr. Morley’s recent speech at Newcastle, nor the forecast of 
the Speaker, suggests a measure likely to please any one section 
of the Home-rule Party. 


The election for West Derby resulted, of course, in the 
return of Mr. Walter Long, the Conservative, who lost his seat 
in Wiltshire chiefly in consequence of Mr. C. Hobhouse’s 
success in persuading the Wiltshire labourers that the Con- 
servatives wanted to make their loaves both small and dear. Mr. 
Long was elected for the West Derby District of Liverpool 
by a greater majority than that given to Mr. Cross last July, 
but the poll was a thin one, and as Mr. Long’s success was 
quite certain, it was not perhaps surprising that Mr. D.S. 
Collin’s supporters showed only a rather languid interest in 
supporting him. Mr. Walter Long polled 3,632 votes, against 
only 2,275 given for Mr. Collin; majority, 1357. In July, Mr. 
Cross’s majority was only 1,182; but the new poll, as we said, 
wasasmall one. The rival candidates, taken together, polled 
only 5,907 votes, against 7,032 given at the General Election. 
In all the by-elections hitherto, except that of Mr. Morley at 
Newcastle, the Unionists have gained on the Home-rulers; 
and the Cirencester seat which Mr. Winterbotham had carried 
in July was wrested from the Home-rulers. If Mr. Gladstone 
still believes in the principles of political meteorology which 
he used to announce during his period of Opposition, he 
should be feeling discouraged; but it is not likely that he now 
gives his attention to events which lower his confidence in the 
cause of which he is the champion. 


It was officially announced on Saturday last that, “in con- 
sequence of the not altogether satisfactory relations now 
existing between her Majesty’s Government and that of 
Morocco, it has been decided to send a special envoy on a 
temporary mission to Tangier;” and that “Sir West Ridge- 
way, Under-Secretary to the Government of Ireland, had been 
selected for the appointment, and will receive six months’ 
leave from his present office for the purpose.” We have dwelt 
elsewhere upon Lord Rosebery’s action in regard to Morocco, 
and will only say here that, supposing Sir West Ridgeway 
can be spared from Dublin, and that a new mission ought to 
go to Fez, the appointment is an excellent one. When Sir 
West Ridgeway was sent to Ireland six years ago, because 
Lord Salisbury had been greatly impressed by the ability with 
which he had conducted the delimitation of the Russian- 
Afghan Frontier, there was a good deal of outcry at the 
notion that an Anglo-Indian could help to govern Ireland. 
Lord Salisbury, however, proved to have judged wisely, for 
Sir West Ridgeway made an almost ideal Under-Secretary. 
No one could “draw” him, and no one seriously complained 
of his being unfair. Mr. Harrel, the Dublin Police Commis- 
sioner, is to succeed him “during the six months’ leave of 
absence.” Mr. Morley deserves no little credit for this appoint- 
ment, for Mr. Harrel is a man of great experience and ability, 
and one who inspires confidence among all Irishmen desirous of 
good government. 





M. Piou, the leader of the Republican Catholics in France, 
has written an important letter justifying the votes of his group. 
He denies that a general election would prove a danger to 
Parliamentarism, because “true Parliamentarism is the best 
instrument of progress and liberty, and will always be pre- 
ferred by an enlightened nation Jike France, unless she is 
panic-struck or fettered.” The country must not, he says, be 
frightened by bugbears. The crisis is not really so terrible. 
From the fragments of the “confused coalition” now in 
power may arise two clearly defined and opposed Parties. 
“ Sagacious Radicals are now trying to organise one of them, 
with the advanced Opportunists for their right wing and the 
Socialists for their left. It is for us to organise with sincere 
loyalty the Democratic-Conservative Party.” This latter 
Party must produce “no exaggerated demands, no suspicions, 
no resentments, no metaphysical theories,” must forget all 
conflicts, and have but one programme, namely, “an open, 
tolerant, and honest Republic.” If M. Pion is sincere, that 
is excellent sense; but we confess to a feeling of despair in 
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regard to “true Parliamentarism” in France. That ig an 
ideal which appeals to about one Frenchman in ten thousang 


It turns out that the North Carolina lynching affray reported 
in all the papers last week, and upon which we commented jn 
our last issue, never took place. According to a Reuter’s tele. 
gram in Monday’s papers, “ reporters who were sent to Bakers. 
ville to obtain later particulars of the reported lynching ang 
desperate affray there, have returned, and state that there has 
been no disturbance whatever, and that none is expected.” J 
is curious how tolerant the American public and American 
newspapers are of false news. Au English paper is furiously 
indignant at beinz taken in, knowing that its readers resent a 
hoax like a personal insult. In America, people seem only to 
think that the reporters have been specially “smart.” 


Mr. Haliburton’s theory that there are dwarfs in the Atlas— 
a theory which was greeted with an acrimony of dissent which 
could hardly have been more severe had it been in favour of 
free dynamite—has received very substantial support from a 
letter by Mr. Harris which appears in Tuesday’s Times. Mr, 
Harris has been travelling, in company with Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, in the interior of Morocco, and like all travellers in 
those parts since the pigmy controversy, he looked out for 
dwarfs. The Governor of a bashalik at the foot of the Atlas 
declared that he had a number of the “small people” in hig 
province, but that “they did not acknowledge the Moorish 
Government or pay taxes.” One of the dwarfs, 4 ft. high, who 
happened to be a soldier, was also produced by the Governor. 
In another province, Mr. Harris met in the mountains “g 
caravan of donkeys driven by seven men, none of whom were 
certainly above 4 ft. 6in. in height.” He goes on to say that 
in allsome fourteen dwarfs were met with, and he is evidently 
convinced that dwarf tribes do exist. At the same time, he 
destroys many illusions as to the dwarfs. They do not practise 
any strange old religion, but are Moslems. They are not re- 
garded as holy, but are hated, and are driven back to the moors 
and rocks of their mountain fastnesses whenever they try to 
descend from them. Mr. Harris, finally, does not believe that 
these dwarfs belong to an ancient race. He regards them 
rather as tribes of “stunted” men,—people who have grown 
small by reason of hard living and poor feeding. This is, we 
think, more than likely. Still, it is curious that the “trog- 
lodyte” caves in Morocco, which Mr. Harris visited in 1887, 
and again quite recently, were clearly hollowed by a race of 
pigmies,—the roofs are never more than 5 ft. high. 


Mr. Carson, M.P., points out, in a striking letter to Monday’s 
Times, that we must not infer from the outcry of the Irish 
Home-rulers against the recent dynamite outrage in Dublin, 
that if the criminals were detected, and were found to belong 
to the Fenian party, we should not have just as much indig- 
nation against those who advocate stringent justice, as we had 
after the Phenix Park murders, when all Ireland rang (at 
first) with denunciations of the crime. Mr. Curran then con- 
ducted the private inquiry which led to the conviction of the 
assassins; and yet, when later, Mr. Curran was appointed 
County Court Judge of Kerry, he was denounced by a parish 
priest of the county, Father Quilter, as “a cool, Star-Chamber 
County Court Judge who put his pen to the death-sentence of 
seventy families;” and United Ireland talked of Mr. Curran 
as “the wretched man,” and exulted over him, because “ his 
days are lived out in the cold shadow of constant and deadly 
fear.” Mr. Carson suggests, not unreasonably, that if the 
Dublin magistrate (Mr. O’Donel), now entrusted with the 
inquiry into the dynamite outrage should succeed in finding 
the true culprit, he may yet be pointed at by the Nationalist 
Press with the same finger of scorn. It would be rather 
astonishing, indeed, if he were not. 


In the meantime, we are not sorry to see the Irish 
Government taking some pains to increase the number 
of Roman Catholic Magistrates and permanent officials. 
Probably a great mistake has been made in excluding 
Colonel Montgomery from the Board of Management of 
the Donegal Lunatic Asylum, though he had been its 
chairman for twenty-seven years, especially as his place is 
said to have been taken by a man of small education. But 
as no doubt the greater number of the patients in the lunatic 
asylums of the three Southern provinces are Roman Catholics, 
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it is only fair that the number of Roman Catholic Managers 
should be considerably increased; nor do we see why reason- 
able and moderate Nationalists should be excluded. We 
should be justly scandalised if, in case Ireland ever obtained 
Home-rule, the Home-rulers excluded all Unionists from the 
Boards of Irish lunatic asylums. We are not at all prepared 
to admit that sober Nationalists should be socially{boycotted 
by any Government; and for a Home-rule Government to 
boycott them, would be simply absurd. 


Nothing seems to us more helpless and absurd than the way 
in which British Churchmen write to the Times (for example, 
last Monday’s Times) to complain of “the way in which 
auricular confession is being forced upon the people by the 
Romanising section of the Anglican clergy,” the only evidence 
for which is that some of the Romanising clergy distribute 
silly little tracts on the subject, in which the catechumens are 
asked: ‘Do we make our confessions humbly, kneeling at the 
feet of the priest in the attitude and in the frame of mind of 
aculprit before his judge?” Well, what is to prevent any 
reasonable being who reads the tract putting it into the fire, 
and saying, ‘No, we don’t’? If a High Churchman were 
given a Calvinistic tract by his clergyman, in which he was 
asked leading questions intended to be answered in a Calvin- 
istic sense, that is what he would do with it; and why cannot 
the Low Churchman who gets a ritualistic tract pressed upon 
him do the same? It is impossible to “force” doctrine on 
any English Churchman or Churchwoman. A peculiar view 
may be expressed at any extreme of Church opinion, Latitudi- 
narian, Calvinistic, or Ritualist; but there is no more force 
put upon a Churchman to accept any such view than there is 
on a politician to be Tory, Whig, or Radical. Why does not 
some one write to the Times to complain that a tract has 
been thrust into his hand asking whether he regards the 
House of Lords, and the Bench of Bishops, and the Lord of 
the Manor, with sufficient humility, and declaring that Tory 
politics are “forced” upon him by his superiors ? 


The festivities connected with the wedding of Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh and Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern, 
the heir to the Roumanian Throne, which have been taking 
place at Sigmaringen—the cradle of the race which gave first 
a King to Prussia and then an Emperor to Germany, and in 
which still live the elder and Catholic branch of the family— 
ended on Tuesday ;—the marriage being celebrated on that 
day, in accordance both with the rites of the English and 
Roman Catholic Churches. The German Emperor, the King 
of Roumania, the Dukes and Duchesses of Edinburgh and 
Connaught, and plenty of other notables, attended the 
wedding; and there were the usual innumerable presents, 
and, of course, a huge wedding-dinner. All weddings attract 
the attention of English people; but the public had hardly 
realised the existence of the Princess Marie before she 
ceased to be an English Princess, and hence, beyond 
curiosity as to the presents and millinery, there was little 
real interest in the event. Politically the marriage was 
well arranged. A Princess who is at once a daughter of 
the sister of the Czar, a grand-daughter of the Queen of 
England, and a first cousin of the Emperor of Germany, was 
theideal bride for the heir to a “ buffer State” like Roumania, 
which wants to please everybody, but yet to commit itself to 
no one Power. From the Constitutional point of view, the mar- 
riage is curious, as the Princess Marie now comes under the 
Statute, 1 W. and M., sess. 2, cap. 2, which enacts that any 
person who shall marry a Roman Catholic, is incapable “ to 
inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown.” 


According to a Vienna telegram in Wednesday’s Times, 
the situation in Montenegro gives cause for anxiety. There 
had been a series of bad harvests, but this year the crops 
were better, and thereupon the Prince called upon the peas- 
antry to refund the loans made them in the lean years— 
“at the usurious rate of 18 per cent.”—and pressure is 
now being used to secure the return of these loans. The 
condition of the country, in which the Prince is the Gombeen- 
man, is very primitive. “There is no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and there is not even a Treasury. The public 
funds are in the keeping of the Prince at the Palace in 
Cettinje. When his Highness goes away from home, he takes 
the key of the national strong-box in his pocket.” The Times’ 
telegram declares that the real source of the disturbance is 





to be found in the fact that Russia no longer pays a subsidy 
to Prince Nicholas. While the wheels of life in the Princi- 
pality were oiled by the Russian gold, things went smoothly ; 
but with its stoppage has resulted a general sense of discon- 
tent and “tight money.” It is, of course, possible that the 
Russian Foreign Office may work on this discontent, and so 
produce international complications; but most probably 
Prince Nicholas’s foreclosures will?pass off without convulsing 
that strange little State, which is a sort of cross between 
Monaco and Switzerland. 


On Monday was published a‘ correspondence in regard to 
Railway Rates between the Board of Trade and the railways. 
Mr. Mundella, through Sir Courtney Boyle, tells the com- 
panies that the Board of Trade has received a great many 
complaints as to the increase in the rates—among others on 
milk, grain, hay, live-stock, coal, and coke—which came into 
force on January Ist. There may be a good excuse, but the 
companies “ must be aware that, if those increases are wide- 
spread or far-reaching in their effect, a profound feeling of 
dissatisfaction may be expected to be produced among the 
traders and trading communities of the country,” and accor- 
dingly they are asked for an explanation. The companies 
reply, in effect, that they have not yet had time to go 
thoroughly into the “ many millions of rates” imposed, and 
that pending this they have been obliged to adopt the maxima 
allowed by law:—‘‘ The companies believe that many of the 
alleged grievances will disappear before the end of February, 
by which date the completed scales of rates will be inserted 
in the rate-books,” and they are satisfied that in the end they 
will be able to meet all complaints. Possibly; but we do not 
expect much from statutory or departmental pressure on the 
railways,—they can always appear to show that they carry 
goods below the cost of the coal they burn. The only cure of 
trade-strangling rates is competition, and competition by non- 
railway concerns. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction 
we note that the tradesmen of the Isle of Thanet have decided 
to start a service of “hoys” between Margate and London in 
order to make themselves independent of the railways. 

The court-martial on Admiral Fairfax for negligence con- 
nected with the stranding of the ‘ Howe,’ ended at Devonport 
on Saturday. After listening to a speech from the prisoner’s 
“friend,” Mr. Bousfield, Q.C., M.P., and a subsequent three 
hours’ deliberation, the Court found the charge not proved and 
acquitted the prisoner. They declared, however, that the 
reduction of speed ordered by Admiral Fairfax was inexpe- 
dient, and they attributed the stranding of the ‘Howe’ to an 
inaccurate chart, and to her diverging from the course taken 
by the flagship. In the acquittal the public will heartily con- 
cur. No very great blame can attach either to admiral or 
captain when a ship runs on to a rock at a place marked in 
the official chart as deep water. The Admiralty can hardly 
call its officers negligent for trusting the maps it issues to 
them. Still, considering the imperfections in charts, it behoves 
commanders not to trust too much to their accuracy. 


A telegram from Sidney in Thursday’s Times announces 
that the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales adopted 
on Wednesday a series of resolutions in favour of Australasian 
Federation. They approved the main principles of the draft 
Bill prepared by the Convention of 1891, proposed that the 
Bill should be considered in Committee and then remitted to 
the consideration of a second Convention, and declared that 
the question of the adoption of the final Bill should be “ sub- 
mitted to the people ” of each Colony “ in their electoral capa- 
city,”"—by which we presume is meant a referendum on the 
Bill en bloc. It is noteworthy that a motion supported by 
the entire Labour party declaring:—‘ That no system of 
Federation will be acceptable to this House until the electoral 
system provides for the principle of ‘one man, one vote,’ at 
the election for members to the proposed House of Represen- 
tatives,” was lost by seven votes. The defeat of this motion, 
which would have looked like an attempt to dictate to the 
other Colonies, is a good sign, and shows that in Sidney, at 
any rate, they are earnest for the Commonwealth. With a 
little luck, it is by no means impossible that 1895 may see a 
federated Australia. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 97}3-98,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE AND THE NEW CRISIS. 


OUNT CAPRIVI’S allusions before the Army Bills 
Committee to “ the dangerous state of ferment ” that 
exists in France, and his virtual declaration that if a man 
of commanding authority were to show himself, “events 
might well lead to a Dictatorship,” and that “a Dictator- 
ship would make for war,” has turned the attention of 
Europe to the crisis in France. There was cause enough 
for uneasiness before, but the German Chancel!or’s speech 
has very much increased the anxiety with which the situa- 
tion must be regarded. No doubt a certain amount of 
allowance must always be made for the ery of “ Wolf!” in 
Army Bill speeches; but Count Caprivi would not have 
spoken as he did on Thursday, unless he had_ been 
seriously impressed by the course of events in France. 
The process by which France is becoming “ dismanned” is 
indeed fullv sufficient to account for any amount of 
misgiving. Each week adds another batch of names to 
the list of those devoured by the Panama Minotaur. 
Since we wrote last, two more politicians of the first 
rank have been used up. These are M. de Freycinet, the 
Minister who had come to be looked on as the necessary 
man at the War Office; and M. Floquet, who was regarded 
as an ideal President of the Chamber. It was obvious, 
after the revelations in regard to M. de Freycinet’s 
patronage of M. Cornelius Herz, that the Minister could 
not meet the Chamber. How far M. de Freycinet is really 
implicated we cannot pretend even to guess, but, to use 
the phrase of the Débats, “as protector of Cornelius Herz, 
he could scarcely at this time retain his portfolio.” Even 
if there was nothing worse, his acquaintances were of a 
kind so compromising—M. Marius Fontane was both 
director of the Panama Company and private secretary to 
M. de Freycinet—that his reputation is, temporarily at 
least, stained. France, too, cannot forget that it was he 
who gave the ribbon of the Legion of Honour to M. Herz. 
It is difficult to know whether the manner in which M. de 
Freycinet resigned was fixed upon in order to let him 
down easily, or whether it was adopted in order to expel 
him from the Ministry. What is certain is that the whole 
Cabinet resigned, and was reconstituted without M. de 
Freycinct or M. Loubet, and that a similar expedient— 
the expedient, be it noticed, always used to get rid of 
a disagreeable or scandalous member of a club—was 
employed by the late Minister of War when some eleven 
months ago he desired to be rid of M. Constans. In 
any case, M. de Freycinet has for the time, politically 
ceased to exist, and unless the Army believes that he has 
a secret of organisation known to no one else, which is not 
likely, he will not soon reappear. It was said of Mr. Pitt 
that he needed no monument. “ Eight hundred millions 
of irredeemable debt are his everlasting monument.” M. de 
Freycinet’s monument will be the millions wasted on his 
great public works scheme, and M. Cornelius Herz’s red 
ribbon. The using-up of M. Floquet causes us more regret 
than that of the late Minister of War. It was, however, 
inevitable after his admission that he had taken Panama 
money. That he had applied it to political purposes freed 
him, no doubt, from the stain of sordid personal cor- 
ruption, but did not make his offence less heavy. That 
the Chamber would refuse to elect him was obvious, and 
he was obliged to make way for M. Casimir-Périer. 

It may seem at first sight as if this using-up of men 
mattered comparatively little. “Il n’y a pas d’hommes 
ncécessaires!” and therefore, though we may regret the 
extinction of particular men, we need not fear for the 
Republic. Unfortunately, however, the number of men 
who have gone under of late years is so enormous that 
those who remain are actually becoming hommes néces- 
saives. Run over the possible Ministers, and it will be 
seen what a small band of men are left to whom the 
duty of carrying on the government of the Republic 
ean be entrusted. The “Marseillaise” declares that if 
the young heroes fall, ‘la terre en produit de nou- 
veaux ;” but if M. Ribot and his colleagues fall—and 
there are a hundred questions on which they may come to 
grief—who is to replace them? They are, for the moment, 
what the Irish call “the men in the gap;” but, unfortu- 
nately, there is no security that the Chamber will there- 
fore support them, and will refuse to worry as to whether 





their coats are just the right shade of red. It is, we 
fear, far more likely to upset them on the first question in 
which to support them “ would involve a logical absurdity ’* 
Where M. Carnot would find a Cabinet capable of keeping 
order in the streets if M. Ribot’s Ministry were to be upset 
it is impossible to guess,—unless, indeed, he appointed a, 
dozen Admirals and Major-Generals to carry on the work 
of the departments till France and the Chamber had settled 
down once more. Unfortunately, too, M. Carnot seems 
hardly to be in a position which would enable him to take a 
really strong line,and to give the country the “lead” it wants, 
It is, of course, quite clear that M. Carnot not only was 
not himself corrupt, but did not connive at corruption. It. 
happens, however, most unluckily, that M. Carnot held the 
Portfolio of Finance in the Ministry of 1886, over which M. de 
Freycinet presided, and in which M. Baihaut, the person who 
was arrested this week on the accusation of taking a bribe 
of 375,000 fr. from the Panama Company, was Minister of 
Public Works. While in office on this occasion, M. Carnot. 
not only consented, as a Member of the Cabinet, to M. 
Baihaut’s introduction of the Lottery Bill— the main root 
of evil in the Panama scandal—but, with M. Baihaut an@ 
M. Sarrien, countersigned the decree sanctioning the 
measure. It is, no doubt, stated that he refused, before 
the Parliamentary Committee, to take any responsibility 
for the Bill; but even if we accept this explanation as 
valid, which we most certainly do, it is difficult to see how 
M. Carnot is not to some extent involved in the fate of M. de 
Freycinet and M. Floquet. If their friends urge, as they 
most likely will, that though no personal corruption has 
been made out against them, they have been made to suffer, 
and that, therefore, M. Carnot should not escape the con- 
sequences of his unconscious and unintentional com- 
plicity, how will M. Carnot be able to retain that 
position of dignity and authority that is so necessary 
in the head of the State? No doubt it is possible that. 
M. Carnot may be able to show that, though nominally 
assenting to the Lottery Bill, he did everything short of 
breaking up the Cabinet to oppose it; but even then his 
position will not be as strong as that of a man who could 
say: ‘I am not only not implicated, but I have never had 
anything to do with those who are.’ Hence, M. Carnot’s 
resignation is by no means inconceivable. What we imagine, 
however, will prevent his carrying it out, is the feeling that 
there is no one to replace him. M. Carnot is essentially 
patriotic, and he might well feel that anything would be 
better just now than to throw down the Presidency to be 
scrambled for. It would be extraordinarily difficult at 
this moment to fix upon a President who would command 
the respect of France. The politicians have either been 
used up by the Panama or by previous scandals. M. Ferry 
might, no doubt, command a good many votes, since 
people are nervous about law and order and the position 
of France; but at the same time, there are thousands of 
men all over France whose one political idea is hatred of 
the Tonquinois. Again, the Socialists would descend into 
the streets rather than allow M. Ferry to be President, 
and just now no one wants to begin the fight for social 
order. M. Constans is, of course, a possible candidate ; 
but he, though clear of the Panama Scandal, is believed, 
rightly or wrongly, not to have perfectly clean hands, and 
at present the least suspicion of corruption, not perhaps 
unnaturally, is enough to injure irretrievably the prospects. 
of a man who is otherwise well fitted to keep fear out of 
the minds of the bourgeoisie. But if these men could not be 
chosen, there only remain of the active politicians of suffi- 
cient importance M. Ribot and M. Brisson, and both of them, 
we fancy, have enough enemies to make them impossible. 
Probably, then, the choice would have to fall either on a 
non-political or a “dark horse.” If M. Arago were not 
too old, he might stand a chance of election; while 
General Saussier would doubtless be a popular choice but 
for the constitutional etiquette which declares the Presi- 
dency to be a civil appointment. 

It is, however, little good to specnlate upon such 
subjects. All that seems certain is that the crisis has 
grown worse rather than better since the holidays, and tends 
to be still further aggravated. But if the heat engendered 
by the Scandals becomes more instead of less intense, 
there can be but one end,—the dissolution of the 
Chamber. But a dissolution just now would mean a 
Chamber of rich men,—the peasants and shopkeepers would 
want Members who would not think it worth while to 
take bribes. At first sight, it may seem as if the election 
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of such a Chamber would be a blow to the Republic. We 
do not, however, think that this would in reality be the 
case. We believe that M. Piou, whose letter we have noticed 
elsewhere, is sincere when he says that the Catholic and 
Conservative Republicans want a Government in ac- 
cordance with their ideas, but have no desire to alter the 
form,—that they accept, in fact, the Parliamentary Re- 
ublic. But a Conservative-Republican Chamber pledged 
to withstand corruption is exactly what is wanted to 
brace France. Three years of a Government which was 
conservative without being reactionary, and which cculd 
set the fashion of “ins” and “ outs,” might be the saving 
of France. Let us hope that she may achieve it. If she 
does, Parliamentary Government will have made a real 
advance in France, and the Panama Svandals will not have 
been wholly mischievous. In any case, they have made 
wholesale bribery in the future very difficult in France. 





PREMATURE POLITICAL PRECAUTION. 


‘ee strong Parliamentary minority are already begin- 

ning to fidget, very prematurely we think, as to the 
course they should take, when Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill shall have been produced and defeated. They are very 
anxious, we are told, to avoid an early recurrence to the 
course of a dissolution, and are providing all sorts of 
excuses for giving the Gladstonians the means of escaping 
the natural consequences of a defeat. The country is poor, 
and anticipates being poorer. The sitting Members have 
only just begun to sit, and the political speakers have only 
just ceased speaking. Exhaustion is the main symptom 
of the day. No air-pump ever produced a more completely 
exhausted receiver than the oratory of the last seven years 
has produced in the minds of the various local bodies and 
Unions of Conservative and Unionist and Gladstonian 
opinion. Hence, no party ever trembled more at the pros- 
pect of a terrible defeat, than those who promise themselves 
an easy victory tremble at the prospect of their victory. 
The modesty and magnanimity with which the Unionist 
politicians declare their private reluctance to disturb their 
rivals so soon, are perfect models of sober and chastened 
desire. But we cannot help submitting to our Unionist 
friends that they are counting their chickens, not only 
before they are hatched, but before the eggs are laid. Who 
has assured them of this easy and early victory ? It is true 
that the old Parliamentary Hand has a supremely difficult 
task before him. But the task will not, perhaps, be so diffi- 
cult as it appears, if this is to be the spirit in which he is to 
be met by his opponents. If the minority are so much in 
terror of a victory, the majority are not at all anxious for 
a defeat. Mr. Labouchere and Sir E. Reed and Mr. 
Wallace may protest as eagerly as they please that 
they will not give the Irish Members the chance of inter- 
meddling in the local affairs of Great Britain while they 
refuse us the power of intermeddling in theirs, but it is 
well to remember that every one of them also takes care 
to protest that he is an enthusiastic Home-ruler, only not 
quite on the lines of the prevailing school of the present 
day. But what security have we that the prevalent Home- 
rule school of the present day may not efface itself? The 
Pall Mall which preached so passionately the intolerable 
wickedness of removing Irishmen from the Parliament at 
Westminster, is no longer in existence. The new Pall 
Mall is Unionist, and perhaps, if it had not been so, Sir 
Edward Reed and Mr. Wallace might not have been so 
eager to proclaim their crypto-discontent with the policy, 
or the supposed policy, of the Government. What 
guarantee is there that the policy of 1886 may not be 
revived? The Irishmen still protest that they do 
not care for double duties, for duties at Westminster 
as well as in Dublin, and they would probably not be 
sorry to see Mr. Gladstone’s earlier scheme revived. 
Then, again, there is that more logical scheme of 
Home-rule All Round, which Mr. Asquith, indeed, seems 
to have abandoned, but which Mr. Labouchere has taken 
pity upon, and is causing Truth to proclaim from the 
housetops. We shall hardly have that as yet; but who 
knows how soon it may be acknowledged as the ideal of all 
democratic hearts,—an ideal for which, in case any tolerable 
compromise can be hit upon, men are quite willing to wait 
patiently? Nothing can be more unwise than to count 
on victory so confidently, and yet with so deprecatory an air 
as to invite defeat. Mr. Gladstone has not yet exhausted 


the resources of science. It is absurd to persuade ourselves | 





that all these announcements of half-and-half policies, 
which are hardly policies at all, represent any real agree- 
ment in the Gladstonian camp. It is quite right not to be 
taken by surprise; but it is not quite right,—it is very 
foolish,—to discount our difficulties so freely as to be 
preparing to run away from the natural consequences of 
victory before any victory is won. After all our long Con- 
stitutional struggle, nothing would be more craven, nothing 
more disgraceful, than to throw away the results of a real 
victory just because a considerable number of Unionists are 
short of money, tired of talking, and eager for a little repose. 
The Union as it is, the Parliamentary Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is at least worth more than a little economy 
of resources, and a little political repose. If we are not 
fighting for a great principle, for a great historical 
tradition, we are poor creatures who do not deserve to 


-win; and to be already starting back from the prospect 


of our own victory, is an attitude of mind which seems to 
us almost despicably mean, as well as ridiculous. Our 
victory isas yet far from certain. We cannot be sure of any 
victory in the Commons ; and the veto of the Lords might 
easily be made very unprofitable to us, supposing the Old 
Parliamentary Hand has not lost its cunning. We entirely 
disapprove and repudiate this eagerness, of which we 
hear so much, to provide a modus vivendi with the Glad- 
stonians for the event of a victory which we have not yet 
gained, and, if we go on in this spirit, are not likely to 
gain. If the cause of the Union is worth no more than 
an ordinary political victory, we have been talking the 
most grandiloquent extravagance for the last seven years, 
and do not deserve to succeed. 


Surely it should be evident to the most sober 
Unionist, that we have not yet scotched, much less 
killed, the policy of disintegration; and that if we 
are not willing to avail ourselves heartily and im- 
mediately of the first opportunity of convincing Great 
Britain that the policy of Home-rule, so far as it goes 
beyond mere local government, is as impracticable as 
it is dangerous, we are not fit exponents of the cause we 
have taken up. What we have to bring about is a defeat 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the Commons. If we can 
manage that, the greater the defeat and the more sensational 
it is, the better, and the more likely we are to get the final 
endorsement of the electorate for the death-warrant of 
Home-rule. How such a defeat can be whittled away into 
a compromise with the Gladstonians by which they shall 
be kept in power, and the constituencies at large shall be 
mystified as to whether there has been a great defeat or 
not, we do not know, and we should be ashamed to 
deliberate. But that event is still distant. We should 
be girding ourselves up for a great and decisive battle, not 
preparing to attenuate the significance of the engage- 
ment as much as possible, and to build golden bridges for 
the retreat of a foe whom we have not as yet either out- 
generalled, or engaged hand to hand. We confess 
ourselves more discouraged by this faint-hearted pre- 
paration for providing an escape for our opponents, 
mm case they should be defeated, than we are by 
the difficulties of the contest itself. There is a pol- 
troonery in this dismay at the prospect of success, when 
we have told all the world that the course of English 
history depends upon our victory, which seems to us to 
indicate that we have been talking for years in a tone as 
unreal as that of the Gladstonians themselves. It may be 
that the victory, if we can win it, need not involve an im- 
mediate dissolution. If it resulted in the definite adhesion 
to the cause of the Union of a certain number of Glad- 
stonians who were convinced that they had been on the 
wrong tack, and who could carry their constituencies with 
them, it might not involve a dissolution. It may be, 
and may very likely be, that we shall not win a victory 
in the Commons at all, but shall have a long fight on 
various complex issues which will require great prudence 
and generalship. But if it proves that we can really win 
the battle by a coup de main, let us win it by all means, 
and win it with all our hearts in the fray, and not be sueh 
miserable patriots as to throw away the moral effect of a 
great victory, because we are in a panic as to the expense 
of a new dissolution and the fatigue of a new electoral cam- 
paign. Such proposals as these for attenuating the effects 
of a victory are the proposals of combatants who do not 
seem to know that they have a great cause behind them, 
who, indeed, are only fighting for their own hand. 
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THE POLICY OF PROCRASTINATION. 


| the Speaker interprets truly the mind of the Govern- 
ment,—which we doubt, partly because we do not 
believe that their policy is finally settled,—its policy in 
regard to Ireland is to be founded on the maxim of the 
statesman who used to say: “Never do to-day what 
you can put off till to-morrow.’ Of the four special 
difficulties which the Speaker discovers in the Home- 
rule policy for Ireland, three, at least, are, in its belief, 
not to be settled by Mr. Gladstone’s Administration at 
all,—unless, indeed, it lasts for five years or more, which is 
nearly impossible,—but to be postponed to ‘‘a more con- 
venient season.” We cannot think that the country will 
approve of such procrastination. So far as it has given 
a decision on Mr. Gladstone’s side at all, that decision 
has been really a vote of personal confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone far more than in any other Member of his Adminis- 
tration. Now, Mr. Gladstone is just the one Member of 
this Administration who can hardly, by any possibility, 
belong to any other Administration which may succeed to 
the existing Government. The policy of procrastination, 
then, must mean not only delay, but a final surrender, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part, of any claim to draw the lines of the solu- 
tion which he asks the country to give to this great and diffi- 
cult problem of his own raising. Is that fair to the country ? 
After a great statesman, in the height of his popularity, has 
persuaded the country to take up a very difficult question, 
which no one but himself could have persuaded it to re- 
open,—surely it takes it up in its faith in the power of this 
great statesman to advise exactly how it should be settled. 
And if he only says, ‘ Well, I will open the ball, but I can- 
not wait here till its close; I must leave three out of four 
of its most difficult points to unforeseen successors to 
determine for me,’ the country is very likely to murmur 
that that was not what it intended to authorise at all; 
that it had full confidence in Mr. Gladstone, but had not 
full confidence in any Minister whom the chapter of 
accidents for the next five years might happen to establish 
in Mr. Gladstone's place. That is the first disappointment 
which the forecast of the Speaker, if that forecast is to 
be trusted, will inflict upon the great army of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own partisans. Moreover, as essential parts of the 
policy are to stand over till Mr. Gladstone can no longer 
help to shape that policy, it will not be possible to say 
that his policy either failed or succeeded as a whole. 
Friends may always apologise for its failure, if it fails, by 
declaring that he would not have approved of the com- 
plementary measures by which it was completed and 
spoiled. And the country will have the right to complain 
that though it intended to confide in Mr. Gladstone, it 
never would have confided in him, if it had known that he 
would elect to hand over essential parts of his policy to 
the arbitrament of an unnamed and unknown successor. 
The first great reservation is apparently to be the Irish 
land policy, which is not to be dealt with at all by the 
Irish Parliament for a fixed term of years, during which 
the Parliament at Westminster is to deal with it. In 
other words, for a term of years to come, which turns out 
subsequently to be at least five years, there is not even to 
be any pretence of the policy of devolution,—of clearing 
Treland out of the way. The chief Irish Question is to 
remain in full cry at Westminster, where the full quota of 
Irish Members,—say, eighty Nationalists, and twenty-three 
who, whether they will then be Unionists or not, will at least 
still be in an agony of strife with the Nationalists,—will 
be struggling to shape the land policy of Ireland as they 
desire to see it, and will be constantly effecting diversions by 
fierce criticisms on the various Dublin controversies which 
will be going on at the same time. This frank postpone- 
ment of any advantage to be derived by Great Britain 
from the new Irish policy, for five years at least,—indeed, 
we may call it this frank confession that for five years to 
come the fray will be worse than ever, involving not only 
the principal issue directly, but a vast number of the 
bitterest quarrels between the two Parliaments indirectly,— 
will take all the gilt off the gingerbread, to use the homely 
old phrase, and deprive the Home-rule policy of all its 
attractions. Mr. Gladstone, if he retires after (let us 
suppose, for the sake of an impossible hypothesis) passing 
his Bill, will provide for himself a strange spectacle of 
sensational controversy in which his name and intentions 
will be constantly dragged into the field and used on this 
side and on that with the utmost freedom and the most red- 





hot passion. The prospect will be, in short, five years of 
chaos in both the London and the Dublin Parliaments,— 
and after that, who knows what? We cannot think that such 
a procrastination, if it be really proposed, will find favour 
in the eyes of any party at all, Irish or English. 

In the next place, and as a consequence of this post- 
ponement of the most fundamental issue of all, the ques- 
tion of the land, the question of the ultimate representa- 
tion of Ireland in a Parliament where the Irish will 
debate with us local English and Scotch affairs, and 
will have power to tax us without laying any tax on them- 
selves, is to be left entirely unsettled by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, as it is suggested, though he is to decide, neverthe- 
less, that for the next five years at least the Irish repre- 
sentatives in their full strength are to hold that singular 
and utterly anomalous power. For the next five years at 
least, not only thirty-two, but one hundred and three Irish 
Members are to have the power which poor Mr. Wallace 
so pathetically deprecates, of paying out Scotchmen or 
Welshmen or Englishmen for votes on Irish constitutional 
questions which they dislike, by determining Scotch or 
Welsh or English local questions at the.r arbitrary 
caprice, without any fear of being repaid in kind, since 
Irish local questions will have been transferred to Dublin. 
The mos1, delicate and difficult of all the ultimate issues,— 
the strength of the Irish contingent in a parliament that 
determines a vast number of local British, but no local Irish, 
questions,—is to be evaded by Mr. Gladstone altogether, 
if the Speaker is right, though it is to be determined for 
the moment in the sense most distastcful to Great Britain. 
On the other hand, this decision implies that Mr. Asquith’s 
logical solution of the main problem, “Home-rule All 
Round,” a solution also advocated by Mr. Labouchere, 
is abandoned by Mr. Gladstone. That, at least, would be 
a tardy concession to British good sense, but it will be 
gained at a great cost of confusion and delay. We may also 
accept this procrastination of any attempt to determine 
the number of Irish representatives who shall intermeddle 
in purely British affairs, as a confession by Mr. Gladstone 
that that which he declared to be beyond the wit of man 
in 1886, he holds to be beyond the wit of man still. If it 
had been possible to define how mixed questions, in- 
volving both Great Britain and Ireland, could be dis- 
tinguished from British questions, in which the British 
Parliament might repudiate all Irish interference, we may 
presume that this discrimination would have been made, 
or at least attempted. As it is not apparently to be 
either made or attempted,—if the Speaker is right,— 
we must assume that Mr. Gladstone still thinks the dis- 
crimination, if not absolutely impossible, at least so 
extremely difficult and complicated, that it ought not to 
be attempted. In that case, the notion of any logical 
scheme of federation has altogether been given up; and 
not only so, but Mr. Gladstone is not inclined to com- 
mit his own statesmanship to any temporary equivalent 
for federation, and will not even say what proportion of 
Irish Members ought, in his opinion, to sit in the supreme 
Parliament with irresponsible power to vote away English 
and Scotch taxes. 

The other subject on which procrastination is said to be 
the policy of the Government, is the question of the 
appointment of the Irish judiciary and police, and the 
control of the constabulary, which the Irish Parliament 
and Administration are not to be empowered to deal with 
for a period of five years, during which time it is assumed 
that the constabulary or military police will be disbanded. 
Now, it is not unreasonable that, if Irish Home-rule should 
ever be established at all, the new functions should not 
descend in an overwhelming cataract of responsibility on 
the new Irish officials. It is not unreasonable to provide 
that they should be allowed to get accustomed to the greater 
number of their new duties, before assuming the whole 
burden. But five years’ delay is far too long a minority. 
If Home-rule is to be established in good earnest in 
Ireland, a five years’ state of transition would be a 
tantalising period of probation, and of no use as 
probation, for the new government will hardly be a 
government at all till it is in command of the most 
dignified and potent of the attributes of government. 
You might as well test a swimmer by his performance 
with a pair of corks under him, or a driver by his 
performance with an experienced coachman at his side, 
as test a government with its most impressive functions 
held in suspense. The policy of evading the diffi- 
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culty instead of dealing with it, will, in our opinion, 
immensely aggravate, instead of alleviating, the urgency of 
the difficulty, when at last it has to be faced. 

We cannot say that we feel any confidence in the in- 
spiration of the Speaker, which is, indeed, in no way 
claimed by the writer of the article, for the proposals with 
which we have been dealing. It is clear that they are pro- 
posals seriously entertained in some quarters of considerable 
authority; but it is quite another question whether they 
will be accepted and endorsed by Mr. Gladstone. When 
he comes to see how feeble and tentative an air they give to 
his policy, and how much they will prejudice it in the eyes 
both of the Irishmen and of the public, we shrewdly suspect 
that he will impatiently sweep away all these superfluities 
of precaution and commit himself boldly to a policy which 
will, at least, secure him a faithful and enthusiastic band 
of Irish supporters, instead of securing him a larger host 
of hesitating and tepid adherents. It is of no use doing 
at all what leaves Ireland more sullen than ever, and 
England more convinced than ever that we are going to 
take a most dangerous leap in the dark, and that, too, 
not even a bold, but a timorous and reluctant leap. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


HE proceedings of the Miners’ Conference at Birming- 
ham this week confirm us in an opinion which we 
had previously expressed, that there is in this country no 
common basis for the formation of a great, united, and 
active Labour party with a definite and aggressive policy. 
Politicians of the school of Mr. Sydney Webb and the 
advanced Socialist wing of the Radicals are, naturally 
enough, anxious to convince us that we shall have to 
reckon with such a party in the future; in their case the 
wish is father to the thought. But those least in sympathy 
with them are often too ready to accept their forecast 
without criticism of its grounds, and make it the text for 
alarmist predictions. For instance, Mr. W. 8S. Lilly, in a 
sentence which we quoted last week from his article in the 
Nineteenth Century, compares the small knot of Labour 
Members to “the ‘little cloud like a man’s hand’ which 
will in time blacken all the heavens.” That the influence 
of the working-classes on both the present parties and 
on our whole political life will, for good or evil, greatly 
increase, we do not doubt; that the working-class voters 
can be organised into a simple, powerful, and effective 
party which shall dominate the entire field of politics, seems 
to us a very hasty assumption. Such a party, if it could 
be formed, would certainly prove an irresistible engine of 
destruction if it devoted itself to reconstruction on the 
lines recommended by theorists or according to the 
promptings of selfish class-interest. But our English 
traditions are all against such a course, and those 
traditions are as strong among the working-classes as 
elsewhere. Labour leaders, even when their aims seem 
visionary, and their methods based on illusions, delight to 
proclaim themselves practical men, in quest of some prac- 
tical improvement. This is. essentially the attitude of 
mind which makes a man capable of learning either from 
his own experience or the criticism of others. Men of this 
temperament, men who make an honest, however unsuc- 
cessful, effort to realise the consequences of their proposals, 
will not plunge into a course of revolution. It is the very 
essence of revolutionary measures that their consequences 
will not bear examination; and it is the very essence of 
the revolutionary temperament not to pause to think of 
them. The mind of our working-classes is at present, 
indeed, a storehouse of political absurdities ; but they have 
none of that dreadful logic with which Frenchmen follow 
out an idea toits extremest consequences, and none of that 
taste for abstract doctrine which gives Collectivism so 
strong a hold on the German mind, and makes Social 
Democracy so threatening. And what is still more to the 
point, discontent is not deep or strong enough in England 
to enable our workers to sink all minor diversities of aim or 
opinion in a single revolutionary organisation. 

The history of the Eight-Hours movement well illus- 
trates the reserve of safety which we possess in the 
character of our lower classes and in our methods of 
government. In its original form, the proposal for a 
universal legislative eight-hours day seemed just such a 
sweeping demand, with such definite and easily intelligible 
advantages in view, as might have been expected to unite 
the whole army of labour in its favour; and for a time it 





did seem to have that effect. Gradually, however, the 
enthusiasm of the workers has cooled, and by dint of in- 
cessant criticism the proposal has been narrowed down to 
the tentative application of the principle to miners, in which 
form it has been supported, among others, by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Randolph Churchill. The debate in the 
Birmingham Conference shows, however, that the Durham 
miners have not abated one jot of their opposition to it; 
they have gained an eight-hours day for themselves by 
efficient combination, and they recommend their brethren 
elsewhere to do likewise, fearing that legislative inter- 
ference would be made the excuse for a general lowering 
of wages; and though the resolution in favour of legisla- 
tive interference was carried against them at the Con- 
ference, it is almost certain that their opposition will be 
fatal to its chances of bearing fruit. Thus the net out- 


‘come of the whole agitation promises to be only a wider 


recognition of the eight-hcurs day as a counsel of per- 
fection, and perhaps we should add, a course of practical 
education for our working-classes, and for our statesmen 
too, if they will profit by it. If we can only keep our 
heads, many another threatening agitation will melt away 
in similar fashion. Englishmen of every class have an 
instinct for discussion in detail; and we may take it for 
granted that none of the mischievous nostrums which are 
going round will bear discussion in detail. While our 
political development proceeds in its ordinary course, we 
can imagine no Labour policy or programme which would 
have a chance of uniting the wage-earning classes, as such, 
in a party strong enough to obtain the mastery of the 
House of Commons. The unity of interest in these 
classes, apart from the rest of the nation, is too 
slight, the differences as to aims and methods are too 
numerous, for such a result; and these differences will 
multiply rather than diminish. We note this with satis- 
faction, indeed, but with no thought of reflecting on the 
political capacity of our working-classes. Rather, these 
facts are a proof of their comparative political ripeness. 
When any class in a nation, and above all the lowest, 
works together like one man, it is sure to be for a revolu- 
tionary object, or at least for some object opposed to the 
general well-being. Fortunately, we have never had in 
England the spectacle of a class wholly united for a selfish 
end, nor, we think, are we likely to have it now. The 
wage-earners will continue to be distributed between the 
great historical parties; many of them, no doubt, will 
remain indifferent to political interests; many of the more 
intelligent and more contented will vote with the Con- 
servatives, so long as their policy retains its present 
breadth and generosity of character, and without such a 
policy there can be no place at all for Conservatism in the 
future; the Extremists will drift towards the advanced 
Socialist group which is now forming itself on the left 
wing of the Radicals. This is the nearest approach to a 
separate Labour party on any considerable scale which we 
are likely to see. 

A sinister omen indeed, which lends some point to the 
apprehensions of alarmists, is the manner in which the 
Labour party and its Socialist abettors have captured 
the London County Council. This, however, they have 
succeeded in doing mainly through the supineness of the 
moderate voters of the Metropolis. The result of the 
Parliamentary elections clearly proved that the latter have 
the power, if they would only exercise it, of controlling 
the government of London. Perhaps the known limita- 
tion of the Council’s powers increased the remissness of 
electors; at all events, the results of the Council’s present 
experiments are sure, in the long-run, to discredit its 
doctrines and its methods of administration, though, un- 
fortunately, the Metropolitan ratepayers will have to pro- 
vide the expeuses of the demonstration. It is impossible, 
however, to imagine any similar development in the House 
of Commons. Labour “ideas” may, indeed, without the 
formation of a separate Labour party, permeate and 
influence to any extent the existing parties. But the 
Unionists have more to lese than to gain by excessive 
complaisance to what is foolish in Labour proposals; and, 
in spite of the unguarded utterances of individuals, 
there is little danger, we think, of their embarking on 
such a policy. Their opponents have once already erred 
so grievously in mistaking the cries of faction for the sug- 
gestions of statesmanship, that we should not like to 
predict what will happen when the inevitable collapse of 
Home-rule has come. In a state of utter disorganisation 
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the party might surrender itself to its own advanced wing, 
and take refuge in an impossible social policy. But such 
an event would certainly prove even more disastrous to its 
chances of power than the alliance with Parnellism ; it 
would at once drive any remaining moderate elements to 
the opposite side,—even the Nonconformists would, many 
of them, refuse to buy Disestablishment at such a price. 
In fact, the party would cease to be a governing party, and 
would degenerate into a faction. But though the Glad- 
stonians are likely enough to adopt a revolutionary policy 
on the question of the land to please the rural voter, we do 
not think that they are likely as a whole to plunge into a 
course of wild Socialism to please the town-workers. They 
know very well that the demand for such a policy exists less 
among the workers themselves than among the leaders and 
agitaters whom they have drawn from other classes. 
Whatever course, however, Gladstonians may follew, we 
Shall continue to possess in the Unionists a bulwark as 
strong against social as against constitutional revolution ; 
and the history of Home-rule has shown, and will probably 
show still more clearly within the next few months, that in 
this country revolution tends to defeat itself. 





THE NEW MISSION TO MOROCCO. 


E have not the slightest wish to censure the Govern- 
ment for their decision to send a new Mission to 
Morocco. That they would be bound to do so sooner or 
later was evident when the news of the treatment accorded 
to Sir Charles Euan-Smith reached London. But though 
we accept the inevitable, we cannot do so with a light 
heart,—nor, we suspect, can Lord Rosebery. He must be 
fully aware that the line of action he is about to pursue 
in Morocco may be the beginning of the end,—the end 
being the break-up of the Sultan’s authority by the 
destruction of that barbarous seclusion which has hitherto 
been maintained in Morocco, and the consequent coming 
into existence of a question which Prince Bismarck long ago 
declared would ultimately prove ten times more dangerous 
to the peace of Europe than even the Eastern question. We 
have always regarded the ex-Chancellor’s prediction as by 
no means unduly pessimistic, and hence we cannot but 
dread anything that tends to waken the sleeping dogs of 
Morocco. It is, however, quite useless to talk as if the 
risk need not be run. We could not possibly merely let 
things alone,—accept Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s failure, 
and go on as before,—and for the very good reason that 
to do nothing would not be to go on as before, but would 
be to alter the whole situation, and to let the Sultan 
imagine that we had no intention of retaining our position 
im Morocco. Unless we are prepared to behave towards 
Morocco as, say, Belgium or Holland—that is, to be quite in- 
different as to whether we have or have not any influence with 
the Sultan,—we must show that we are not to be treated as 
the Sultan treated Sir Charles Euan-Smith. It may be, and 
no doubt is, very annoying that semi-barbarous Orientals 
like the Moors cannot be induced to believe that a Power 
is strong and in earnest if it does not take a high line 
whenever its influence is involved; but since this is the 
fact, it is no good to ignore it. It was unlucky, no doubt, 
that the Sultan behaved as he did to the Mission sent in 
the summer; but since he did, we have no option but to 
let him and his people know that the position we then 
assumed remains unchanged. 

It is necessary to be a little more explicit in regard to 
what we have said as to our dread of the ultimate results 
of the present Mission. The first thing that it is necessary 
to realise about Morocco, is that the Moorish Empire is an 
anachronism. The country is, to begin with, physically and 
morally in sight of Europe. Its coasts are but four days’ 
sail from the nearest English ports, and within cannon-shot 
from Gibraltar. Spain is nearer to it than England is to 
Ireland, and holds two or three stations actually on its 
shores. France itself is only some two days’ journey from 
the Mediterranean portion of Morocco; while in Algiers 
France marches with Morocco for some five hundred miles. 
Italy, again, is as close to Morocco as she is to most of her 
European neighbours. Next, remember that Morocco is 
naturally one of the richest countries in the world. The 
climate is, as a rule, exoellent,—in many parts it is 
distinctly better than that of the South of Europe; 
people in the height of summer go from Gibraltar into 
Africa to get cool—and the presence of mountains and 
mountain streams would make irrigation easy. The soil, 








too, is astonishingly fertile, and will grow the most paying 
crops in the world,—grapes and olives. Add to this that 
the country is full of minerals, that labour is abundant, 
and that the people, when let alone by their Government, 
are by no means inclined to be unfriendly. Finally, 
though there are no very magnificent natural harbours, 
there are plenty of accessible ports on both the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts of Morocco. Given these con. 
ditions, and given, too, the ceaseless pressure exercised b 

commercial Europe to develop trade and open up hitherto 
untouched countries, is it not little less than marvellous that 
Morocco should have been able to keep Europe at arm’s 
length, and remain wrapt in a barbarism and a seclusion 
which is more complete than that of China? There are 
plenty of Europeans now living inland in China. There are 
practically none in Morocco. The means by which Morocco, 
though so easy of access, has been able to shut herself up 
and to keep the European from penetrating into her 
inland provinces, as he has penetrated into countries so 
distant as Persia, China, and Japan, are simple enough. 
The Moorish rulers early realised—(1), that the autocratic 
power they desire to wield over their subjects would perish 
under European influences ; (2), that the jealousy of the 
European Powers might be used to play off one against 
another. Keeping these principles steadily in view, the 
present Sultan has again and again found himself able to 
prevent the growth of Western influence in his dominions, 
What he told Sir Charles Euan-Smith must never be for- 
gotten in attempting to understand the question of Morocce, 
Morocco, said the Sultan, is like a beautiful girl with 
many suitors. Her safety lies in their numbers. She can 
always please them in the mass by refusing one, and at the 
same time, the one refused knows that his companions can 
boast of no greater favour. This is the system upon which 
the Sultan has hitherto acted. At present, however, he is 
face to face with a situation in which the line of policy 
indicated in his speech to the English Minister, will avail 
him nothing. England is going to ask, and to ask ina 
way which cannot be gainsaid, not for favours for 
herself alone, but for all the suitors. No doubt this 
will not prevent the Powers hostile to English influence 
in Morocco from endeavouring to induce the Sultan not to 
yield to England’s demand. Still, when he has yielded, 
as we can hardly doubt he now will, these Powers will 
certainly not prevent their subjects from enjoying the advan- 
tages secured to them. But this will mean the introduc- 
tion of Europeans, European influence, and European 
capital into Morocco. But this, again, means that sooner 
or later some one Power or other, through its subjects, 
will quarrel with the Sultan, and that the Power in ques- 
tion, be it England, France, or Germany—Germany has 
a large amount of trade with Morocco, and always pushes 
her interests vigorously—will resort to armed interference. 
It is idle to hope that this will not be so. The course of events 
when Europeans get a foothold in a country governed by 
an Oriental despot is always the same. A company or an 
individual, by means of bribery very likely, gets a conces- 
sion empowering it or him to do something or other. 
This concession, however, very possibly engages that the 
Sultan will do something which he cannot or will not do. 
The Moorish Sultan, for example, cannot deprive his sub- 
jects of their lands, though he can torture them to death and 
tax them to starvation ; and, therefore, though his Ministers, 
if well bribed, might get him to agree to sell the soil of a 
district, he could not deliver possession of the land. Hence 
the concessionaires in our supposed case are stopped doing 
what they have obtained by their concession power to do. 
They appeal first to the Sultan, who cannot or will not give 
redress, and then to their own Government, which at once 
exercises diplomatic pressure, and says that the Sultan 
must either allow the concession to be carried out, or com- 
pensate the grantees. This, of course, appears pure 
oppression to an Oriental who does not consider that con- 
cessions are things meant to be acted on in this prosaic 
way; and, unless he is very much afraid, or knows his own 
weakness, it takes gunboats to make him yield. But, on the 
first occasion that such a state of things arose in Morocco 
the rival Powers—England, Spain, and France, and their 
backers, Germany, Prussia, and Italy—would be in am 
agony of fear, lest the Power engaged in coercing the 
Sultan should get too firm a foothold in Morocco. 
Spain would want to mass troops at Ceuta to protect her 
interests, France would post a corps of observation on the 
frontier of Algiers, and England would think it necessary 
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to keep a force at Gibraltar, ready to move at an hour’s 
notice. The result might easily be a scuffle, out of which 
war would emerge immediately, or else a Conference leading 
ultimately to the same thing. It is, no doubt, easy to say 
that the Powers might agree to respect the Government 
of the Sultan in any case, but this would in reality mean 
amultiple control. But if a Dual Control such as we found 
in Egypt is unworkable, what would be the result of a 
control by five Powers with different interests? Un- 
doubtedly, the prospect is not a pleasant one. The 
spread of European influence in Morocco will follow 
the new Mission, and the spread of European influence is 
almost sure to be followed by international complications. 
We admit that we see no way out of it, and that, as we have 
said before, the risk must be run; but this does not make 
it any the less unpleasant. Our only suggestion is— 
granted that the Powers cannnot agree as to what is to be 
the ultimate fate of Morocco—that they should agree that 
any disputes between the Sultan and European subjects 
should be referred to a Mixed Tribunal, and that the 
decision of this Tribunal, whatever it may be, should be 
enforced by the Powers jointly. That might do away 
with a certain amount of friction, though it would not 
cover the case of the country falling into anarchy, which 
is only too likely to happen when the Sultan dies. But, 
in spite of everything, is there no hope that the Powers 
will agree that France shall have the interior marked 
out as her sphere of influence, that England shall have 
the Bashalik of Tangier as hers, and that Spain shall 
have those portions of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts lying near her present settlements recognised as 
hers in reversion? If such an agreement were made, 
none of the Powers would, of course, enter into possession 
at once. The arrangement would only come into force 
supposing the native Moorish Empire were unable to keep 
its head above water. It would be an immense thing to 
have the inevitable partition agreed to in cool, and not in 
hot blood. 


EMOTIONAL CHARITY AND ARCHBISHOP 
BENSON. 


OWHERE is reaction more visible than in the popular 
Z conception of charity. Twenty years ago, the Charity 
Organisation Society was all the fashion. Newspapers 
were filled with stories setting out the mischief done by 
indiscriminate almsgiving, and attributing to the Society’s 
officers an almost superhuman acumen in the unmasking 
of pretended distress. For the future, charitable effort 
was to be based on knowledge, not on emotion. Relief 
was only to be given after full inquiry, and when given, 
was to be adequate and permanent. Those who failed to 
satisfy the Society’s tests were to be left to the Poor-Law. 
In principle, all this was excellent, and, let us say at 
once, it is excellent still. The starting-point and the 
objects of the Charity Organisation Society were, and 
are, alike good. But the historian has had to record the 
failure of many enterprises to which this praise can 
be given, and he has now to discharge this unpleasing 
duty in regard to the Charity Organisation Society. It is 
not, indeed, a complete failure,—far from it. It continues 
to exist, it continues to work, it still retains in its service 
all the best and most experienced experts in charitable 
effort. But it is no longer fashionable. The forms of 
relief which find most favour, get the largest subscription- 
lists, do most work—and, in many cases, most mischief— 
rest on principles the direct contrary of those on which the 
Charity Organisation Society is founded. Emotion is once 
more set up as the animating force of charitable action. 
Distress must be relieved at once,—consequently, inquiry 
and discrimination must be put aside as mere hindrances. 
The money spent must be spread over the largest 
possible area, and pence be given to thousands, rather 
than shillings to hundreds. Consequently the notion of 
making relief adequate becomes impracticable and out of 
date. If this seems an exaggerated account of the change 
which has come over a large section of opinion, we can 
refer for proof of it to a letter of Mr. Bramwell Booth’s 
which was printed in the Times of Thursday. There can 
be no better representative of the popular feeling at this 
moment, and he has been good enough to state his opinion 
of the methods of the Charity Organisation Society with 
remarkable frankness. ‘“ Mr. Loch,” says Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, “lays great stress on examination, investigation, 
inquiry, and on all the other paraphernalia incident to the 








organisation of charity.” Save for one word, this might pass 
for a perfectly accurate summary of Mr. Loch’s doctrine. 
He does lay great stress on examin ition, investigation, and 
inquiry. But “paraphernalia” always carries with it a 
condemnatory sense ; and we shall be doing Mr. Bramwell 
Booth no injustice if we render it by a simpler word, and 
make him speak of examination, investigation, and inquiry, 
as part of the trumpery incident to the organisation of 
charity. ‘‘ What we want,” he goes on, “is the faith and 
courage to apply large remedies for widely-spread diseases, 
rather than essays on the microscopic details of the dis- 
secting-room.” The difference between the two systems 
could not be better expressed. Examination, inves- 
tigation, inquiry, are ‘ microscopic” processes. They 
have to do with diagnosis; with getting to see things 
as they are. Mr. Bramwell Booth prefers to see 
things as they seem. In a widely-spread disease, spring- 
ing from many causes, and needing the application of 
many remedies, Mr. Bramwell Booth sees the disease 
and nothing else. Inquiry into its causes or treatment 
he rejects as mere surplusage. All that is wanted is the 
application of a large remedy,—Mr. So-and-So’s Heal-All, 
or Mr. Somebcdy-Else’s Universal Embrocation. In this 
way he disposes of half the Society’s principles. The 
other half—the importance of making relief adequate, and 
of distinguishing between distress that can be relieved by 
charity, and distress that must be left to the Poor-Law— 
he dismisses as the “monstrous doctrine,” the “naked 
ghastlines-,” of helping only “the helpable.” Mr. Bram- 
well Booth would have charity fettered by no such restric- 
tions. His precept is,—take no account of consequences, 
help everybody, and never mind whether they will be the 
better for it. These are but “ microscopic details,” the 
“ paraphernalia incident to the organisation of charity.” 

The explanation of this reaction would cover a large 
field; but two of the reasons that may be given for it 
are the unwillingness of charitable agencies to be 
organised, and the unwillingness of the public to be 
charitable. The Charity Organisation Society set out 
with tvo large a faith in human nature. It thought that 
people needed only to be shown the right path to be at 
once eager to walk in it. As soon as this Society had 
been told that it covered the ground occupied by another 
Fund, or, as soon as that had been convicted of giving 
help to undeserving objects, it was assumed that each would 
rejoice to be set straight, and would at once mend its ways. 
Instead of this, every peccant organisation hugged its sins 
the more closely. The little area, relieved, perhaps, by 
half-a-dozen agencies, at once turned out to be specially 
dear to all six of them. The undeserving characters 
proved to be precisely those in which the subscribers 
were most interested. And then the introduction of the 
conception of adequate relief revealed the need of larger, 
as well as of more discriminating, benevolence. There are 
not a few people, we fear, to whom the organisation of 
charity was chiefly dear as furnishing an excuse for 
buttoning up their breeches-pockets. The attractive side 
of it lay in the liberty it gave them to refuse to help the 
undeserving. They were of the mind of the lady who 
objected, on being asked for a subscription, that she 
thought when she gave her five shillings a year to the 
C.O.S8., she had heard the last of that sort of thing. 
Between these two rocks, the Charity Organisation Society 
nearly made shipwreck. Its organisation failed because 
relief funds would not be organised; its charity failed 
because people would not give it the means of being 
largely as well as wisely charitable. The public preferred 
to run from one benevolent object to another, and to enjoy 
the pleasure of helping each new scheme as it comes to 
the front. It is a cheap as well as an agreeable luxury, 
inasmuch as the means of procuring it is simply to discard 
the last favourite. No more money is spent, and yet the 
list of charities supported is constantly changing. 

Against this last characteristic of the present hostility 
to discriminating charity, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has protested in a very wise letter in Tuesday’s Times. In 
former years, he says, ‘“‘ new funds have been formed and 
inflated, and immediately afterwards it has appeared that. 
all the regular associations and funds have suffered loss.” 
The sum spent in charity varies wonderfully little from 
year to year; what varies is the destination of the money. 
New schemes prosper in proportion as they bleed the old 
ones. If those new schemes were better than the old ones, 
there would be something to be said for this transfer. 
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But they are not better; they are very often worse. They 
represent neither more matured thought, nor experience 
drawn from a larger induction. Their sole merit lies in 
their novelty. There is a fashion in benevolence as well 
as in dress, and last year’s charity fares as ill in public 
estimation as a last year’s frock. In view of this state of 
things, the Archbishop has the courage to give an unpopular 
piece of advice. “Strengthen,” he says, “the existing 
means of relief, assistance, rehabilitation.” These means 
are strong enough and flexible enough to cope with any 
fresh accessions of distress, provided that the growth of 
their funds keep pace with the growth of the de- 
mands on them. When, therefore, you are asked to 
subscribe to some new scheme for lifting up the 
poor out of the mire, see whether the ground is not 
already occupied by an existing machinery which is 
standing still, or working imperfectly, simply for lack of 
motive power. All that is wanted is more pennies in the 
slot, and the reason why the machine is inadequate to the 
new needs is simply that, instead of these additional 
pennies being forthcoming, even those that formerly 
made their way there have latterly found another destina- 
tion. Mr. Arnold White objects that the existing methods 
of relief are for the most part associated with the Church 
of England, and says that ‘“‘the time has gone by when 
Nonconformists, Catholics, and Agnostics will consent to 
enlist under any system of general relief where they 
are constructively subordinated to the English or any 
Church.” There is not the slightest need that they 
should be so subordinated either constructively or ex- 
pressly. How many of the clergy are there who would 
refuse the money of Nonconformists or Catholics or 
Agnostics, if it were offered on the condition that Non- 
contormists, or Catholics, or Agnostics should be repre- 
sented on the Relief Committee ? The parochial organisa- 
tion admits of being supplemented in the vast majority of 
cases by recruits who will be perfectly competent to see 
that the “ money subscribed by the public is not indirectly 
employed for increasing the predominance of any one 
form of faith.” If this is the sole reason for devising new 
plans, it is no reason at all. 








THE REAL WONDER IN THE NEW MESMERISM. 


W KE have no doubt that the doctors,—who, like the Times’ 

correspondent and Dr. Kingsbury, whose letters 
appeared in last Monday’s Times, refer the greater number 
of the phenomena of “the New Mesmerism ” to expectation 
on the part of the hysterie patient,—are on the right track ; 
but what surprises us is that they should talk of this as “a 
perfectly rational explanation” without appearing to see that 
as yet nothing at all has been explained. A child who reads 
a fairy-tale often expects very eagerly, even sanguinely, that 
if he recites some sort of magical couplet, he will summon to 
his aid a beneficent goblin with a wishing cap, or a fairy- 
godmother with power to transform a pumpkin and four mice 
into a fairy-chariot with four noble horses; but he recites the 
couplet in vain. No beneficent goblin appears; no fairy- 
godmother brings about the delightful transformation scene. 
And if either of these wonders did happen, no one would 
venture to tell us that the child’s expectation of the event 
had afforded “a perfectly rational explanation of its hap- 
pening.” But in the case of these hysterical patients, 
we are told that their expectation that the paralysis is 
to change from one side to the other, that an arm is 
to become rigid and absolutely insensible to the prick of 
a pin, that they are to start whenever some inanimate doll 
is pinched, that they are to cease to feel any wish or 
craving for alcohol, having previously been helpless victims 
of that craving, or even (as Dr. Tuckey tells us) that the 
temperature of their blood is to rise or fall by a degree or 
two,—is to be followed by these events just as if it were a law 
of Nature that expectation should tend to fulfil itself. Now, 
that these expectations are fulfilled in certain cases and with- 
in certain rather wide constitutional limits, we do not at all 
doubt. But we not only doubt whether the connection of the 
expectation with the event has received any “ perfectly rational 
explanation,” we absolutely deny that any explanation of it, 
—except, of course, in the case of mere impostors, who can 
easily be detected, as Mr. Ernest Hart shows us in Tuesday’s 
Times,—has been given at all. Hitherto, medical men have 
been accustomed to regard both the body and the mind 





of man as a region in which a certain natural [order pre. 
vails—an order which can, indeed, be modified by sub. 
mitting the one and the other to the action of new 
physical and new moral causes, like the action of drugs 
and change of air and a new regimen in the one case, or 
different companionship and new moral influences in the other, 
but which cannot be altered materially at all merely by in. 
spiring an unfounded expectation that the change is to take 
place. Now, we are assured that a condition of the body go 
apparently independent of the patient’s desires as paralysis, 
dipsomania, or sensitiveness to pain, undergoes a complete 
transformation under what seem, to most men at least, per. 
fectly unfounded, perfectly capricious, expectations. No doubt, 
as a matter of fact, it seems to be so. Butas for any explana. 
tion why it is so, not the smallest approximation to an ex. 
planation has been offered. All we are told is that it only 
happens with hysteric patients, in which case’a great many of 
us would be apt to think that it would sometimes;be’a great 
privilege to be a hysteric patient, instead of a great7calamity, 
So far as we know, the laws of habit, the laws of our physical and 
physiological condition, the laws of our nervous temperament, 
the laws of our blood temperature, the laws of our habitual 
appetites, are not only not under our contro], but show them- 
selves often most obstinately in resistance to our will. The 
drunkard struggles fiercely, and yet often vainly, against his 
irresistible craving for stimulants, and is worsted in the 
struggle. The smoker is as weak as a baby to resist the craving 
for tobacco. The mere notion that the temperature of the 
blood would go up or down with the expectation of the patient, 
would have been derided as contemptuously ten years ago as 
the notion that by inducing anybody to expect a fine day, the 
fine day could be secured. You might as well have told the 
physiologists of the last generation that you could make it safe 
for a man to roll over the edge of a cliff by persuading him to 
expect that he would not be hurt by his fall, as that you could 
still the thirst for spirits in a drunkard, or produce a sweet 
sleep ina case of persistent insomnia, by exciting in the mind of 
the patient an unfounded expectation that such was to be the 
outcome of some pretence at mesmerising him. Yet now we 
are serenely told not only that the secret of producing these 
desirable events is to make the patient believe very earnestly 
(without any good reason for so believing) that this change is 
coming, but we are even told that if we can prove that the 
expectation has been inspired, we have got “a perfectly 
rational explanation” of the event itself. Now, this is just 
what we absolutely deny. That there is some real connection 
between the expectation and the event, we do not deny at all. 
But what that connection is,—and this is, we take it, the gist of 
what is meant by an explanation,—has not been in the smallest 
degree hinted or suggested, much less explained. What are 
the limits within which alone expectation affects the physical 
system? Nobody knows; except that it is said not to affect what 
is called “organic disease” on the one hand,—.e., not to touch 
a disease like cancer,—and, on the other hand, that it only 
operates beneficially even in the case of disease which is not 
organic, on what is called the hysteric temperament, though 
what true hysteria is no one can say. Indeed, physicians are 
very apt to think of hysteria as the temperament on which a 
credulous expectation can work wonders, and then to think of 
expectancy as a valuable therapeutic agent in the case,— 
though only in the case,—of hysteria. 


Now, we are not so unreasonable as to ask that those who 
investigate what is now called hypnotism, shall explain in any 
true sense how mind acts on the physical organism, or how 
the physical organism acts on mind. No one has ever even 
attempted such an explanation: and to ask for an explanation 
in the case of hypnotism would be just as unreasonable as to 
ask for it in the ordinary case of the will moving the arm, or of 
fever producing delirium which misleads the will. When the 
Times’ correspondent speaks of “a perfectly rational explana- 
tion,” of course he uses the words only in the same sense in 
which we should speak of a perfectly rational explanation of 
one of the phenomena of gravitation,—that is, of an explana- 
tion which refers the event to a well-defined class of phenomena, 
the antecedents, consequents, and approximate significance 
of which are fairly well understood. But can we say as much 
as this, or anything like it, of the effect of expectancy on 
morbid conditions of the body ? In consumption, for instance, 
nothing is commoner than that the patient is always ex- 


| pecting to recover, though he daily gets worse. Expectancy 
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produces no effect at all on his case. On the other hand, in 
dipsomania,—one of the most hopeless of diseases in ordinary 
cases,—we are told that nothing produces more wonderful and 
even magical results than this expectancy as it is produced by 
the hypnotist,—a hypnotist apparently meaning one who has 
the gift, if it be a gift, or the knack, if it be only a knack, of 
producing a so-called trance in which the patient becomes 
more or less subservient to the orders of the person 
inducing that state. The expectancy is not greater,— 
consciously, indeed, it is much less,—in the hypnotised patient 
than the expectancy of recovery is in the consumptive 
patient ; but in the one case it is curative, and in the other it 
isnot. Hence, it is clearly not expectancy only which wields 
the magic. It is expectancy produced under special conditions, 
and no one seems in the least degree able to define what these 
conditions are. I have an agonising toothache. The hypnotist 
tries tofput*me into the hypnotic trance in order that he may 
induce me to believe that the pain is gone. He totally 
fails, and the pain is as bad as ever. But he gets hold 
of another sufferer from the same agonising pain whom he 
can get into_the hypnotic trance,—whatever that may be,—and 
with him‘ he perfectly succeeds in dissipating this agonising 
pain altogether. ; What is the condition of success in the latter 
case which, failed in the former? No one has the slightest 
idea. Well, then, we submit that there is absolutely no 
“perfectly rational explanation” of the success. It is not 
mere expectancy, for we have seen how often that fails. Nor 
is it a certain {number of “passes,” as they are called, for 
these fail too, and quite as completely. Moreover, the hypno- 
tist can"produce morbid phenomena in an apparently healthy 
subject, as well as remove them in an unhealthy subject. 
There are plenty of cases in which, as we are told, all the 
effects of a blister have been produced in a patient on par- 
ticular points of his skin, without any irritant whatever being 
applied. The physiologists maintain that the stigmata which 
have made their appearance on various saints and Kestaticas, 
have been the mere natural physiological consequences of en- 
thusiastic expectation and contemplation. Now, what can be 
more strictly astounding than this? It might perhaps be 
vaguely imagined that in cases of morbid nervous conditions, 
the mere sedative to the nerves caused by expecting re- 
storation;to health would induce restoration to health. And 
so, too, it might be said that the disturbance to the nerves, 
caused by*dwelling too intensely on the torture and laceration 
of a divine'Saviour, might produce very serious nervous mis- 
chief on those who do too passionately dwell upon it. But itis 
a totally different thing to produce (without having the least 
notion of the mode and means of producing) an exact dupli- 
cate on your own flesh of wounds artificially produced on 
another. No one knows what it is that causes an extra- 
vasation of the blood-vessels in any particular spot. We have 
no more notion how to set about producing it from within 
tian we have how to raise or depress the temperature of the 
blood. Yet, according to the belief of the new mesmerists or 
hypnotists, the mere enthusiastic expectancy of wounds in 
particular portions of the hands, feet, side, and forehead, will 
produce such wounds without any manner of external applica- 
tion. Surely nothing more amazing can beimagined. Nothing 
less like a “ perfectly rational explanation” than the mere 
statement of the fact that there was a visionary expectation 
of this result, can be conceived. We do not in the least know 
what interior agents are fitted to produce such con- 
sequences. Most of us might just as well try by hard 
thinking to make a pair of wings grow out of our 
shoulders, as to make a series of symmetrically arranged 
wounds appear. The whole physiological process is as much 
hidden from us as the process by which the tissues are formed. 
Oar bodies are wholly beyond the sphere of our conscious 
life. We know quite as little of how our bodies are formed as 
we do of how the trees grow. And yet it is believed that by ima- 
gining an artificial and symmetrical series of changes in their 
structure, we have explained, and explained perfectly rationally, 
that series of changes. Surely we might quite as well assert 
that we had “ explained” the chrysalis’s transformation into 
a butterfly if we could hear a chrysalis confess that it had 
eagerly and enthusiastically desired to become a butterfly. 
It seems to us that the new school of mesmerists, however 
right they may be in their facts, have not made even a 
beginning of any rational explanation. They have not dis- 
entangled these phenomena. They have not discriminated 





between expectancy which has no healing effect at all, and 
expectancy which has such an effect. They have not explained 
the generally complete oblivion into which the patient appears 
to fall as to the state in which he is open to these powerful hyp- 
notic impressions ; or why orders given to them in that state, 
which they forget directly they are awake again, are much better 
observed than orders given them in their ordinary state, which 
they perfectly remember, and remember only to disregard. Ina 
word, the whole subject, if the facts may be assumed as well 
established, is a mere labyrinth of the most astounding pro- 
blems and riddles. 





THE HORSE OF MODERN FICTION. 
T will be remembered that, when Don Quixote dismounted 
at the inn which he took to be a castle, after his first day’s 


) ride as knight-errant, he “recommended ‘ Rosinante’ to the 


particular care of the landlord, for there was not a better 
horse in the universe.” It may, however, be doubted whether 
many owners share the delusion of the single-hearted knight 
of La Mancha in speaking of their steeds. It is a part of pro- 
verbial philosophy that no secret is so close as that between a 
horse and his rider, and there are few chattels of which a man 
thinks so soberly as in reflecting on the merits of his own 
horse, or speaks more guardedly, than when praising his 
neighbour’s. These are the horses of fact. It is different 
with the horses of fiction. The secret between the horse 
and his writer is very ill kept, or not kept at all. Their very 
names betray them, or their qualities are stated at such length, 
and with such a wealtb of detail and appropriate adjectives, 
that, to the experienced reader, their future performances are 
almost certainties. The racing prophets could never get a 
living if the horses of fiction came to life. They are either 
“bound to win,” or equally certain to lose. You can tell 
which it is to be almost as soon as you have got the 
animal’s colour fixed in your mind. If it is a black, 
or a “steely-gray,” or a sorrel, it is always safe to 
back it for the Derby. Except in colour, the Derby 
horses of fiction hardly differ. Why, indeed, should they, 
when all they have to do is to win the same race in 
the same way? That is probably the reason why writers 
of sporting novels, who are really familiar with the turf, 
like the late Captain Hawley Smart, whose death last 
week will cause a serious loss in that kind of literature, 
usually prefer to say little or nothing about the horses, and 
to interest their readers by variations of the usual themes of 
“nobbling,” cheating, false trials, and betting-ring maneuvres, 
which centre round the noble animal. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that because the 
horses of fiction are very much alike, they must necessarily be 
uninteresting. The species deserves study, if only because it 
is so very unlike anything else. In the hands of the lady 
novelists who know most about him, the animal has deve- 
loped in beauty and strength, till it becomes a question 
whether the horse of fact is not almost, or quite, obso- 
lete. If the Racing Calendar has its Voltigeurs, its Gladia- 
teurs, and its Ormondes, the circulating library can match 
them, and judging by the “ record,” we know which we should 
prefer. We would not exchange ‘Forest King,’ the winner of 
the “Grand Military Steeplechase,” in “ Under Two Flags ”— 
owned, we suppose we must say, by “Ouida”—for the half- 
dozen best horses in training. But, judged either by 
picture or performance, they are “not in it” with the 
novelist’s “crack,”’—or “cracker,” as she prefers to call 
him. “Not Sir Tristram, Sir Caledore, Sir Launcelot, 
no, nor Arthur himself, was ever gentler, loyaler, braver, 
bolder, more staunch of heart, more loyal of soul, than he 
to whom the glory of the Brigades was entrusted now; 
never was their spirit more dauntless and fiery in the field, 
never temper kindlier and more generous with friends and 
foes.” That kind of horse is quite common now,—in fiction ; 
but ‘ Forest King’ was as discerning as he was generous. He 
knew what he had before him, and he did not care. “ Miles of 
the ridge and furrow, stiff fences of terrible backthorn [sic], 
double posts and rails, yawners, and croppers both, tough as 
Shire and Stewards could make them, awaited him on the 
morrow. On his beautiful lean head capfuls of money were 
piled by the Service and the Talents, and in his stride all the 
fame of the Household would be centred. But he took his 
rest like the ‘cracker’ that he was, standing as though on 
guard, firm and steady as a rock, a hero every inch of him, for 
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he was ‘ Forest King,’ the great steeplechaser.” They always 
spend their nights like that, those Derby-winners of romance, 
grand and tranquil, while wicked “ nobblers” prowl outside, 
and faithful grooms and stable-boys awake to baffle the plots 
of trainers or “the ring.” If they happen to be standing up and 
lying down at the same time, no matter,—we may credit it 
to the physical development of the horse of fiction. Take, 
for example, the case of ‘Tartuffe,’ the Derby favourite in 
“Lewis Arundel.” What if he were “reposing his graceful 
limbs in his box,” and also “ happened not to be lying down, 
but standing, trying through his muzzle to nibble the straw of 
his bed”? (And, indeed, he actually did nibble the tempter’s oats 
through that muzzle, “which was worn to prevent the animal 
from gaining access to food of which the trainer might dis- 
approve.”) That is nothing to what the horse of fiction can 
do when he tries. We have remarked on the high level of 
physique so common among the race. Ex uno disce omnes ; 
here is our friend ‘ Forest King’ again, taken from life,—that 
is to say, from “Ouida.” “Steel-grey in colour,” “shining 
and soft as satin,” “race-like,” “ well ribbed-up ”—they are all 
that, whatever it means—with “fine shoulders,” “ fine loins,” 
“sixteen hands high,” “a perfect brook-jumper,” “a clipper 
at fencing,” and “ eating lumps of sugar.” There he stood in 
the enclosure, “ with the sang froid of a gentleman, amid the 
clamour raging round him, one delicate ear laid back now and 
then, and the glory of a curved antelope neck—[antelopes’ necks 
do curve, but they curve the same way as a camel's|—that had 
the arch of Circassia, and his dark antelope eyes, gazing with 
a gentle pensive expression at the shouting crowd.” No doubt 
that is quite usual; but ‘Forest King’ fascinates us; we 
feel that he ought to be great in action, as well as in repose; 
and we are not disappointed. Not that we ever anticipate 
much danger from his rivals. The best of them, a “hand- 
some flea-bitten grey, sixteen hands, with ragged hips, and 
action that looked a trifle string-halty, but with noble 
shoulders and great force in loins and withers,” belongs to 
the other extremity of the species, who are all certain failures. 
But ‘Forest King’s’ “finish ” is worth the careful considera- 
tion of the trainer of the horse of fact. ‘“ With his blood 
lashing to boiling-heat, and wondrous greyhound stride,” he 
“took two fences with scarce 20 ft. between,’”—the course, 
by-the-way, is as thick in fences as the maze at Hampton 
Court, another improvement in the turf which we owe to 
lady-novelists. Later, “his grand stride swept out till the 
hoofs seemed never to touch the earth they skimmed over.” 
This feat has been observed before in the tin horses in that 
excellent foreign indoor game, “ Le Steeplechase.” But his 
rider grows anxious. ‘“ Now, my beauty,” he cried, at the 
thirty-sixth fence, “kill me if you like, but don’t fail me!” 
And he did not. The jump was one which no steward who 
did not wish to be tried for manslaughter, would have allowed 
to stand; but they manage better in novels. It was: “ Black- 
thorn, behind five bars of solid oak, with water yawning on 
the further side, black and deep and twelve feet wide. One 
touch of the spur, and ‘Forest King’ rose at the leap. He 
was lifted higher, and higher, and higher in the cold, fresh, 
wild winter wind, and rails, blackthorn and water lay beneath 
him, gaunt and shapeless, yawning like the grave. One bound, 
even in mid-air, one last convulsive impulse of the gathered 
limbs, and ‘Forest King’ was over.” There we leave ‘ Forest 
King,’ not because he becomes less interesting, but because 
after his last leap off nothing over a fence, in mid-air, the 
* sense faints picturing ” what he might do next. Apart from 
this Pegasus-like action in mid-air, his jumping performances 
are hardly more remarkable than those of the ‘ Badger,’ ridden 
by Charles O’Malley, and “owned” by Mr. Charles Lever 
quite early in the century, in rivalry of a supercilious English 
dragoon, who is always wearing a “slight half-curl, half- 
smile, half-sneer, on his lips,” and at a time when the 
custom of clean-shaving rendered such a habitual expression 
peculiarly irritating. ‘The Badger,’ after miles of country 
*‘ without an inch of sound ground,” and “ rasping ” ditches— 
we always thought it was the hedges that did the “rasping ” 
—went up an ascent so steep that it had to go sideways, and 
then in attempting to climb a 5-ft. wall not unnaturally 
rolls to the bottom over and over its rider. At this point the 
excitement—to the experienced novel-reader—begins. Charles 
O'Malley after his tumble is in a “cold perspiration, and 
longs for more.” ‘ Where is the sunk fence? Ha! I see it 
now!” It was yawning—they always yawn—close in front 








of him. The “dogs” were “tumbling down it in masses,” 
Charles and the unpleasant Englishman took it together, and 
the Englishman lived to regret it. It was “ 20 ft. wide.” Even 
sunk fences are different in fact and fiction. 

The jumping powers of the horse of modern fiction 
are not greatly in excess of his predecessors. His moral 
qualities are, however, in advance of those of the last cen. 
tury. The character of “Ouida’s” ‘Forest King’ clearly 
surpasses that of the celebrated ‘Lithuanian’ owned by 
Baron Munchausen, as a glance at the quotations which 
we have given above will show, when compared with the 
following extracts from the Baron’s memoirs :—“ This 
horse,” he writes, “was so gentle, so spirited, and go 
fierce, at once a lamb and a Bucephalus, that it put 
me always in mind of the soldier’s and the gentleman’s 
duty.” And yet the Baron was considered unreliable as a 
recorder of facts. 

We own to being just a little tired of these equine pro. 
digies of modern fiction. We long for an hour with dear old 
‘ Gustavus Adolphus,’ Major Dugald Dalgetty’s faithful friend, 
whom not even the imminent vengeance of MacCallummore 
could induce his master to leave behind. “Call him ‘ Gus- 
tavus,’ and he will prick up his ears.” What more can senti- 
ment demand? ‘“ You little know the value of ‘ Gustavus,’ 
or what things we two have done and suffered together!” 
Comrades both, and the horse the nobler of the two. But 
the horse of modern fiction, however great and beautiful, 
satisfies not. We want the old friends back. The horses of 
Anthony Trollope, Lord Chiltern, or Major Caneback, Mr. 
Sponge’s ‘Sir Ercles,’ and ‘Multum-in-Parvo,’ or Mr. Jor- 
rocks’s ‘ Xerxes’ and ‘ Arter-Xerxes,’ and Mr. Briggs’ steeds. 
Above all, we want a Leech to paint what his authors pictured 
in words; Surtees’s pen and Leech’s pencil did for horse- 
character what Dickens and Cruikshank did for human 
eccentricity ; and beside them the horse of modern romance 
is an empty and bombastic vanity. 





AUTHORS ON STRIKE. 


T was Mr. Walter Besant who started the idea. In this 
month’s number of the Author, he said that there was no 
reason why a Union of Authors should not be formed ; but then, 
he added sadly, “the professional spirit is too weak.” ‘“ What 
mournful cry is this?” asks a member of the Authors’ Society in 
the pages of the Daily Chronicle, and why should the Authors’ 
Society be daunted by the pusillanimous example of its some- 
time president? If Mr. Besant and the august council of 
authors are too infirm of purpose, there are plenty of mem- 
bers of that society who are not, and who, recognising that 
in union lies their sole hope of strength, will not only build a 
Union for themselves, but will enforce it upon all the tribe 
of authors, successful and unsuccessful, by the approved 
methods of striking and boycotting. The fact of the matter 
is that the little rift in the once happy family, the Authors’ 
Society, seems to be widening every day. Until now 
the Society has had nothing worse to put up with than 
the derisive criticism of authors and writers who did 
not belong to it, and who chose to imagine that Mr. 
Besant was founding a huge literary nursery, where un- 
published infants might write, publish, and read each 
other’s works, careless of the outside world which showed so 
little care for them. Now it seems to be rent with internal 
dissension, judging from the letters which have found their 
way during the last few weeks into the pages of the Duily 
Chronicle and which betoken no little discontent upon the 
part of the members. It would appear that a great many of 
these malcontents, having paid their guinea—or whatever their 
subscription may be—to the Authors’ Society, are now asking 
themselves what they have got in return for their money. 
Does the Society publish the works of genius which the 
wicked publisher refuses? Has it taken any measures to force 
the publisher to come to terms with the would-be author ? 
Does it even attempt to coax this sinner into recognising the 
genius which now stands begging at his gates? It does none 
of these things. It will, it is true, examine and advise upon 
any agreement between publisher and author which is sub- 
mitted to it. It will also pass an opinion upon manuscripts in 
search of a market,—an opinion, we grieve to hear, often quite 
as curt and as unfavourable as any that have emanated 
from Paternoster Row. It will also give an occasional “ at 
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home,” when the unknown and the unsuccessful may enjoy 
the envious pleasure of listening while those who have suc- 
ceeded, read fragments of their unpublished works. In fact, 
+he members have asked for the bread of publication, and are 
offered the stone of discouragement: no wonder their souls 
are growing hot within them. After all, it is for the unem- 
ployed and the unpaid, and not for the sleek children of for- 
tune, to form the Union ; and so thinks the angry correspondent 
of our daily contemporary, although his sympathies seem to 
be more directly enlisted on behalf of those who are employed 
and are ill-paid, than of those who have failed to get any 
opening at all. He would havea Union. And to this Union 
he would add “a philanthropic syndicate,” which will publish, 
and pay at a higher rate than the publisher. Then there will 
‘be no more literary “sweating,” for there will be no one left to 
“sweat :” what man would write for a “sweating publisher,” 
when a philanthropic syndicate is yearning to take his work and 
pay him more highly for it? The idea is delightfully simple, 
especially that of “a philanthropic syndicate which will still 
yield a small per-centage to the promoters.” We fancy the 
per-centage of profits will be very small indeed, if there is not 
actually a heavy per-centage of loss, and that the promoters 
will have to be very philanthropic in order to persevere. 


Let us suppose that the Union has been established, as this 
gentleman suggests. “ Literary men,” he says, “ have never 
tasted of the sweets—and bitters—of a literary strike. Such 
a strike has never been known. Some will say that it is im- 
possible. I don’t think so.” Not a whit more impossible 
than the philanthropic syndicate,—there at least we agree 
with him. But if we suppose that the Union of Authors has 
been founded, and that with the help of a publishing syndi- 
cate it has forced some or all of the “sweating” publishers— 
whichever they may be—to raise their rates of payment, why, 
the literary strike will not only be possible but inevitable. It 
stands to reason. Publishers, of course, will not—with the 
exception, perhaps, of some very special cases—be allowed 
to employ non-unionist labour at all. Now, the publishing 
business is subject to rather violent fluctuations; also the 
temptation to reduce wages will be irresistible when we 
remember that the number of literary people searching for 
employment is greater than that actually employed. The 
publishers will attempt a reduction; literary men will strike. 
-Or the trouble may arise in another way. The Union will, of 
course, fix the minimum rate which is to be paid for all 
literary work,—so much for a book of biography or travel, 
so much for the three-volume novel, so much for an article in 
a magazine review, or newspaper; will the Union allow an 
editor, or publisher, by paying higher rates, to crowd out of 
his columns men who are willing to work for the minimum 
rate, showing an undue and unfair preference for talent and 
genius? Will not the case of such a publisher be more or 
less analogous to that of the employer of ordinary labour 
who gives higher pay to those who work overtime? Or, 
again—but what use is it to show how differences may 
arise when anybody’s imagination will furnish a hundred 
reasons for them? Differences will arise, must arise, 
and strikes will follow. Oh, that an Author’s Union were 
an established fact, and we might see the revolt of literary 
labour with our own eyes! Some day we should see 
in our morning’s Times the significant headline, ‘Serious 
Strike in the Authors’ Trade,’ and turning to the column, 
read: ‘The authors and writers employed by Messrs. Bungay 
and Co., Paternoster Row, went out yesterday on strike. The 
cause of the dispute seems to have been a proposed reduction 
in the present rates that are being paid by the firm for a 
three-volume novel, and the arrangement that has been made 
for their coming number of the Paternoster Magazine. An 
attempt on the part of Messrs. Bacon to support their col- 
leagues has resulted in the strike of their own employés, and 
it is said that no fewer than one hundred and three authors 
are actually thrown out of work. Great excitement prevails 
in Paternoster Row, and also in the vicinity of Fleet Street, 
and a strong body of police has been drafted there to keep 
order.’ Day after day we should be regaled with accounts of 
how the strike was spreading. How the employés of several 
monthly and weekly publications had thrown in their lot 
with discontent; how subscriptions were being raised to 
relieve the consequent distress,—most prevalent in Grub 


‘Street ; how processions to Hyde Park, and mass-meetings in 
‘Trafalgar Square were being organised; and how these latter 


were enormously swelled by contingents from all parts of the 
country of unemployed authors and authoresses to the 
number of several thousands. How an unworthy effort, on 
the part of certain publishers and editors to bring over a 
ship-load of American “blacklegs,” had been detected and 
foiled by the vigilance of the Dockers’ Union; how several 
lady authoresses had made an appearance in the police-court, 
charged with having violently assaulted a well-known author 
and critic—suspected of being a “ blackleg ”—broken his spec- 
tacles and robbed him of his umbrella ; how another “ blackleg ” 
author had narrowly escaped with his life, having been chased 
up and down Paternoster Row, and pelted with his own books 
for more than an hour; and how the Athenzum, Reform, and 
Garrick Clubs were in a state of siege. And then some 
morning there would be no Times, nor any other paper, 
wherein to read of the progress of literature; for they would 
have gone out upon strike also. It would be a little hard 
upon the proprietors of reviews and newspapers, for, to tell 
the truth, they are the only people, besides the authors and 
writers themselves, who could conceivably be damaged by 
such a strike. The wicked publisher, if deprived of the 
chance of new works, would happily go on producing fresh 
editions of the old, and might even rejoice that the speculative 
risk of encouraging living talent was put out of his reach. 
As for the general public,—it has enough matter for its 
reading to last it for years, and very possibly would not be 
sorry to return to its old friends. 

Assuredly, we ought some day to have strikes among authors, 
even though they may not take the exact form which we 
have imagined. The Authors’ Society will have its Union, 
and if there be a Union, then there must be strikes; for one 
is entirely inoperative without the other. Perhaps we ought 
not to say the Authors’ Society, for it may be that the 
member who has lifted up his voice in favour of unions and 
strikes does not represent the ruling spirit of that influential 
assembly, although he may represent the feelings of the great 
body of its members. Before, however, the Union can be 
made to work at all, the “philanthropic syndicate ” will have 
to be found, and that may be a matter of time. Capitalists 
sufficiently interested in literature, and philanthropic enough 
to invest money upon such a slender chance of return, are 
probably rare in this grovelling world of ours; and until the 
members of the Authors’ Union succeed in supplying the 
necessary capital themselves, we should rather doubt the 
possibility of forming any syndicate at all. In any case, 
the publisher is likely to have some respite still before he is 
confronted with unionism and terrorised into good behaviour 
by strikes. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
THE MARMOSET. 


[To tHE EpiTroR or THR “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Those who have followed with any degree of interest 
my suggestions and experiences in the matter of feeding the 
marmoset, so often dying of decline in this country from the 
lack of suitable nourishment rather than from cold, may be 
glad to know that they will relish oysters,—at least so I find to 
be the case with the one which I have had for some seven and 
a half years, and which continues in good health, in spite of 








the severity of the season. The frost renders the procuring 
of snails difficult; and the obtaining of any variety in the 
| way of insect diet is in winter almost impossible. My pet, 
‘Marmie,’ will eat the left half of an oyster at luncheon-time 
with evident enjoyment; and with his tongue and tiny teeth 
will tear morsels from a pheasant bone after the manner of a 
cat. Live shrimps are not to be had from the fishmongers. 
They will not bear transportation. But where they can be 
had on the coast, the marmoset need not want a change of 
food. ‘ Marmie’ likes nothing better, when he can get them. 
During the cold weather a gas-burner is left alight in the 
room in which he sleeps; and although the temperature has 
been as low as 50°, he does not seem to suffer, probably 
because he is carefully fed and well wrapped up. He prefers 
his sugar-water with the chill off, and he has a warm bed of 
flannel and cotton-wool, with an extra blanket, all aired at the 
fire night and morning, and a green-baize cover to his cage. 





Hoping that my letter, if you are so good as to publish it, 
may help to give some little marmosets a happy New Year, 
and wishing you the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, January 2nd. BEATRICE Batty. 
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ART. 


——~>——__ 
MR. BURNE-JONES. 

Tose who dislike Mr. Burne-Jones’s painting are in no want 
of reasons for their dislike, some of them good, some of them 
good enough to serve. There is the reason that the painting 
is not cheery and robust. That is a good reason. There is 
many a cheery and robust person who never has been wistful, 
and never will. There is an end of the matter; it is a final 
difference. He that is cheery will be cheery still, and will be 
proud of not being able to enter into another mood. Buta 
very real and cordial dislike sometimes expresses itself in 
reasons that are not themselves valid. Some of them may be 
enumerated :— 

(1.) That this painting is literary. 

(2.) That its subjects are not modern. 

(3.) That its manner is antiquated. 

(1.) “ Literary” isa convenient word of abuse, and has some 
force when applied to a painter who adopts a subject from 
poetry, and relies on a memory of its literary treatment to do 
that to the feelings which he is incapable of doing by the 
means proper to his own art. To write up The Burning of 
Troy over an ill-designed daub, and trust to the music of 
Virgil’s verse to assail the feelings instead of the music of 
line in the flames, would be the act of a “literary” painter. 
But the word in connection with Mr. Burne-Jones is singularly 
out of place. He is primarily a designer with a passion for 
coils and tangles of line, and in the less special matter 
of the dividing and fitting of spaces there are a hundred 
instances to show that space in its shapes and distribu- 
tion affects him as sound does a musician. ‘These, then, 
are the resources of his art, and he applies them, now 
to an image out of a book, as the musician his notes 
to a song, and now to an image out of his head. A 
tangle of lines is a delightful thing, like abstract music, but 
it is all the more delightful if you discover it in a wave, or 
in smoke, or in hair, or in a story; and Love in a Tangle 
does not make the tangle less pictorial because it makes it 
poetical. In some of the pictures the motive is more purely | 
rhythmical, as in The Golden Stair; sometimes the rhythm 
is about a story, as in the sleeping figures of The Briar Rose ; 
but the picture does not rely upon the story, the story relies 
upon the picture, upon the music of line and space. 

(2.) That an artist should be of his own time is a most im- 
pudent demand to make. He is a designer against it, and 
would really, if he could, rub us all out and design us over 
again. That is why pictures like Mr. Burne-Jones’s affect 
people not merely with dislike but with anger. They feel in- 
stinctively that here is a plot against their peace, a protest 
against their existence. It is, therefore, the safer plan for a 
painter to disguise his aims, to get his patterns out of the 
fashions of the day, and let the flattered subject suppose the 
merit of the art lies in its actuality. But to get labyrinthine 
effects out of close-cropped hair and frock-coats would be a 
difficult proceeding ; an ulster does not, like armour, take the 
form of “splendid weeds; ” it is in the toilette of more fantastic 
times, or in the forms of more extravagant creatures, like 
angels and mermaids and dragons, that the artist of the tangle 
will find free scope. He must leave it to the artist of theline 
and blot, a Steinlen or Legrand, to find his patterns in the 
café or the street,—he will do better on the shores of old 
romance. For nothing is more ludicrous in result than for 
an artist to apply his natural manner to the wrong subject. 
It is as when Tennyson sets a dignified verse to deal with a 
picnic. In prose, or in the verse of another, it might be well 
enough, but into that verse the pie refuses to come, being 
somehow not a solemn dish. 

(3.) But, it will be retorted, what is wrong then is that the 
manner is antique, that the painter is reviving a conven- 
tion that is out of date. The argument is obviously 
absurd. The convention of outline, or of outline and flat 
tint, is as eternal as any other. If, when you look at 
a wave, what impresses you is not an image modelled out of 
light and air and colour, but the maze of its lines of motion, 
clear outlines, with or without a flat tint to give an allusion 
to its colour, will be the convention best expressing the 
character of yourimpression. Having a passion for intricacies 





of line, the images you take from natural objects will be what 
these can afford of such intricacies ; hair will not be a dusky | 





muffle, but a system of serpentine curves; drapery, not broad 
and simple colour-spaces, but infinite folds and plaitings ang 
wind-tormented ribbons. 

It is, then, no demerit in a painter that he should discarg 
the prevailing modern convention in painting,—the convention 
that includes the facts of shadow, of distance-value, the fusing 
of outlines according to the relief of one thing against another, 
These are elements to take or leave as the artist pleases; and 
itis no more to the credit of his picture that he has attempted 
to combine them all, than to that of a cook that be has maée 
a dish of seven ingredients, instead of two. What is required, 
is that the dish shall taste well, whatever the number, and 
that nothing shall be put in merely because it was in the 
larder, unless it adds to the pleasure of the result. 

Now, it is really under this head that a great deal of Mr 
Burne-Jones’s painting is assailable. It is not the strictness 
of his convention that is at fault, but its want of strictness,— 
those parts in which he attempts realism without getting 
value for his pains. The extra nature he labours to introduce 
only upsets the equilibrium of the elements that were there 
before, which he had really mastered and really enjoyed. To 
make this clearer, examine the effects of his elaboration in 
two matters,—modelling and tone. In his early work under 
Rossetti, such as the two lovely water-colours illustrating 
Sidonia the Sorceress, he frequently, like Rossetti in hig 
happiest work, is not preoccupied with modelling or tone. A 
good Rossetti is like this. A woman’s face hardly modelled 
at all tells as a clear space of simple tint against a crowded 
space of imagery, of which part is a richly figured dress and 
the rest a background on which objects are embroidered like 
patterns on the dress; that is to say, they have no distance 
value given to them except in the reduction of their scale. 
By thus throwing overboard modelling and tone and atmos- 
phere, it is possible to arrange the most curious and beautiful 
colour-mosaic. But Rossetti wrecked his convention by the 
introduction of modelling that was not good as modelling, 
and only muddied his colour. The same thing seems to 
happen to his pupil. When he is absorbed in the modelling 
of his figures, the difficulties of a task which is uncongenial 
to his powers plays havoc with the sense of colour, and 
instead of the glowing, simple flesh-tints of the early water- 
colours, we get the brown, unpleasant tint of the larger 
paintings. In the same way, the preoccupation with tone 
makes mischief with the sense of colour. 

In pictures like the Chant d’Amour, the Mill, and The 
Hours, the human figures are in no sort of natural 
illumination, and there is no reason why they should 
be. But the same hardihood is not extended to the back- 
ground and sky. The painter seems there to have attempted 
natural tone and gradations of colour without getting them, 
and in the worry of this research he has forgotten to put 
these colours into a decorative relation with one another, 
or with the conventional parts of the picture. There is an 
incoherence of half-realism and _ half-mosaic convention. 
Perhaps this incoherence comes out most strikingly in The 
Garden of Pan, where the painter has clearly laboured at a 
real piece of nature for his scenery. Asa decorative colourist 
putting one tint against another for pure pleasantness, he 
could never surely have hit on that unpleasant green of his 
landscape, nor on the unpleasant brown of the figures; but 
the attempt in the one case to get the shapes and shadows 
and values of the fields and trees (an art in which he 
is unversed), and in the other to get the modelling of 
the bones and muscles, has so taken up his attention, 
that the principal affair, the picture as an arrangement of 
colour, has come to grief. How different the result when 
he is not thus troubled about many things, but holds 
and controls the elements of his picture firmly, there is, 
fortunately, a neighbouring example to show. In the Sea 
Nymph there has been no worry over natural effect. The 
forms of waves have been resumed in a delightful pattern of 
plunging lines, and a colour given them that sufficiently 
explains them to be sea; but that is itself a pleasure as colour. 
So with the sky, and so with the flesh,—simple, beautiful tints, 
with few gradations, stand for them, and do their main duty 
of being right side by side. Then the fun comes in when the 
tangle of red hair is blown out against the frame, and the flick of 
the tail is designed, and the sea-forms are parodied in the little 


| monstrous gurnets, and the colours echoed upon their scales. 


In this picture, too, just because the painter held his inten- 
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¢ion firmly, not only is the colour-scheme coherent and 
beautiful, but there is more of suppleness and zest in the 
brushwork, a quality in the paint wanting in the others. Oppo- 
site these hangs another sea-nymph, even finer in design than 
this, and her face a wonderful expression of elfish glee. But 
all relapses again into tired brown and green with the worry 
over natural effect. How different a garden Pan might have 
had if the trees had grown in it,as they do in some other 
designs, where the tree-forms are as freely invented upon, as the 
forms of water in the Sea Nymph! And what a thousand 
pities that so great a wealth of poetic feeling and pictorial 
invention must suffer a heavy discount because of tentative 
handling! 

The deductions must be made; but when one returns toa 
design like that on the inside of the piano-lid in the central 
hall, one acknowledges a master. Where is there such 
another vine, such an invention of springing and coiling and 
returning lines filling the spaces with its excursions and 
reluctances, and weaving itself about the impish babies? Or, 
take the initials to the Mneid, Juno in ber peacock-car, or the 
death of Dido, or a dozen other drawings in which stories are 
translated into the dialect of flame or wind or flowing water. 
Who, again, ever drew a sleepy head so well ? 


The Muse who taught Spenser the drowsy secret of his verse 
and its picture-imagery, put her spell upon Keats, and he fell 
dreaming of all manner of soft and painted things; and for 
Keats’s heir in poetry she double-drugged the verse, and let 
the images almost visibly burn. And then she called a poet, 
who was also a painter, and led him into the hollow romantic 
land, where he drew the crowded dream-places and the spell- 
bound faces that he saw. Then the Muse, who is called 
Nimue, laid on another her hypnotic hands, and by her 
enchantments, wherever he went the locked-up shapes of 
things were loosened, and took life like the spider-bitten 
tune, weltering and dancing. And he met only sleep-walking 
lovers, or shapes half-human, half bird or fish or snake. And 
where he passed it was as if a wave of sleep and music had 
washed up the things and the people, and left them strewn. 

D. S. M. 
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PROFESSOR JOWETT’S “ PLATO.’* 
WirH the appearance of these five singularly handsome 
volumes—in their form and typography a credit even to the 
Clarendon Press—the Master of Balliol may fairly be con- 
gratulated on the final accomplishment of his long task, that 
of converting Plato into an English classic. He has, of 
course, also translated Thucydides and the Politics of 
Aristotle, and has beside many other claims to fame, but it 
is with Plato, as has been now recognised for all time in 
the beautiful stanzas recently addressed to him by his old 
friend, the late Poet-Laureate, and by a more touching 
coincidence published just after this third edition, that his 
name will be specially associated. Plato himself, after the 
excellent manner of the ancients, literally spent a lifetime 
on elaborating his glorious style, and at eighty years of age, 
was still “combing and curling, and in every way dressing 
anew his dialogues.” In the same way, the Master, during 
twenty busy years, in which, like Plato’s philosopher, he has 
been called on to undertake the duties and drudgeries of 
ruling first his College and then his University, has found 
time to touch and retouch his work many times. The general 
vharacter of the translation is well known. It still retains 
its old foibles, and even in a third edition some of its old 
faults. That it is not liberal, it is quite needless to say. 
Literal it does not mean to be. As a “crib,” it is of little 
use. The scholar who goes to it for the solution of a crux, 
will often find his difficulty not so much solved as dis- 
solved in a paraphrase. It would not be difficult to produce 
a rendering which should bear to this the same relation 
as the Revised to the Authorised Version. Something 
would be gained, more would be lost. For Professor Jowett’s 
is, and will be, the ‘authorised version’ of Pluto. If ever Plato 








* The Dia’ogues of Plato, Translated into English, with Analyses and Intro- 
duction, by B. Jowett, M A., Master of Balliol College, and Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with Marginal Analyses, and an Index of Subjects and Proper 
Names. Oxford: Clarendon Pres3. 1992. 





is to sink into the genera] English mind, it will be through 
this noble rendering. To translate Plato requires a combina- 
tion of gifts. Of Greek, that “musical and prolific language,” 
and of its peculiar genius by which, as Gibbon goes on, “it 
gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy,” he is the fullest and richest master. 
Writing in prose, he is still, as all critics, from Aristotle and 
Cicero to Sidney and Spenser and Shelley, have recognised, 
essentially poetical, so much so that minds of a positive cast, 
like Gibbon and Macaulay, have avowedly loved him for his 
poetry rather than his philosophy. Professor Jowett is not 
so one-sided, but of Plato’s prose-poetry he is thoroughly 
appreciative, and his translation is its faithful echo. Plato’s 
rhythm, his music, his Olympian «loquence, his exquisite dic- 
tion, the lightness and brightness of his idealised conversation, 
the play of his fancy, the soaring sweep of his imagination, are 
all here. And Plato has not one, but many styles. Now he is 


‘grave, now he is gay, he is simple, elaborate, serious, mocking 


by turns, now narrative, now oratorical, now descriptive, now 
argumentative, now mystical, now mathematical. The per- 
sons of his drama are many, and speak in character. With 
the most subtle sympathy, the Master reproduces this variety. 
The irony of Socrates, the impetuous ardour of his youthful 
hearers, the euphuism of Agathon, the copious braggadocio 
of Thrasymachus, the cadences silver as those of Lysias; 
nor these earthly voices alone, but also the sweet and solemn 
utterances of Heaven and Hell, all succeed each other as in 
the original, and with the same flowing grace. 

On the Analyses we need not dwell. They are, speaking 
generally, a compendium of the translation, often in language 
almost identical, displaying in brief, with admirable discrimi- 
nation and lucidity, the “argument” in both senses of the 
Dialogues. The Introductions are far more. They are a 
series of expanded elucidations of points raised by the Dia- 
logues, sometimes little more than long notes, sometimes 
what would be called in the language of scholarship, “ excur- 
suses” on larger points or portions of the Platonic matter. 
But Plato is a most various writer. There are few things in 
heaven and earth which are not dreamed of in his philosophy. 
To use the phrase coined by his illustrious disciple, Coleridge, 
for Shakespeare, he is indeed “myriad-minded.” As has 
been said of him by a modern metaphysician, “his pliant 
genius sits close to universal reality like the sea which fits in 
to all the sinuosities of the land. Not a shore of thought was 
left untouched by his murmuring lip. Over deep and over 
shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, and unconcerned.” It 
follows that Professor Jowett is equally various,—religion, art, 
science, politics, education, are each handled in turn; while 
certain longer and almost independent essays deal with such 
topics as the Science of Language, Psychology, Communism, 
Utilitarianism, the Platonic Ideas or the Philosophical 
Systems of Kant and Hegel. 

Professor Jowett has not, perhaps, even yet been sufficiently 
recognised as an original thinker and writer with a distinct 
and beautiful style of his own, polished, terse, epigrammatic 
without rhetoric or affectation. It was Mr. Bagehot who long 
ago said of him that he often proved by a chance expression 
that he had exhausted impending controversies before they 
arose. And there are in these essays many apothegms 
quite as good as that about the “ages before morality,” which 
so pleased Mr. Bagehot. It would be impossible in our space 
to do justice to them. All that can be attempted is to give 
some idea of their drift and method. “Clear your mind of 
cant” was the central maxim of the great critic of the last 
century. The Master’s is hardly different. ‘Free your mind,’ 
he practically says, ‘from the domination of words, and 
especially of technical terms.’ He seems almost to think that 
speech has been given to man to conceal his thoughts not only 
from his neighbours but from himself :—‘ The words ‘ evo- 
lution,’ ‘birth,’ ‘law,’ ‘development,’ ‘instinct,’ ‘ implicit,’ 
‘explicit,’ and the like, have a false clearness and comprehen- 
siveness which adds nothing to our knowledge.” ‘“ Would it 
not be better if this term (consciousness), which is so mis- 
leading and yet has played so great a part in mental science, 
were either banished or used only with the distinct meaning 
of attention to our own minds such as is called forth, not by 
familiar mental processes, but by the interruption of them?” 
Exceedingly characteristic are the two essays on Language 
and Psychology. The one is constructive, but with reser- 
vation; the other destructive, but with qualification. “There 
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is a science of language, but it is far from certain whether 
it will prove progressive or lead to much more definite con- 
clusions than at present.” Psychology is, on the other hand, 
not a science, but “a fragment of a science which in all pro- 
bability can never make great progress or attain to much 
clearness or exactness.” “It should be natural, not technical. 
It should aim at no more than every reflecting man knows, or 
can easily verify for himself.” 

Applied to Plato, this method means the constant effort to 
present him as he really was in the conditions of Greek 
society, and knowledge. When that has been done, and then 
only, are we to think of the modern application. The first 
task is one of scholarship in the widest sense. We must 
realise Greek life and thought, and in the endeavour to do 
this the Master throws out innumerable obiter dicta full of 
sagacity and suggestion. We must see what Plato was, and 
also what he was not. “Ancient and modern philosophy 
throw a light upon one another, but they should be compared, 
not confounded,” and “ we must not intrude upon Plato either 
a system or a technical language.” 

A delightful piece of writing is the essay on the “ Ideas 
of Plato,” in which, perhaps, though the whole of the 
Master’s teaching runs counter to such an attempt, he may be 
said to have summed up the essence of Plato’s philosophy :— 
“ Plato’s doctrine of ideas has attained an imaginary clearness 
and definiteness which is not to be found in his own writings.” 
“They are parables, prophecies, myths, symbols, revelations, 
aspirations after an unknown world.” “They relate to a sub- 
ject of which Plato himself would have said ‘ that he was not 
confident of the precise form of his own statements, but was 
strong in the belief that something of the kind was true.’ ” 
“It is the spirit, not the letter, in which they agree, the spirit 
which places the divine above the human, the spiritual above 
the material, the one above the many, the mind before the 
body.” The essay concludes with a brief but masterly review 
of modern philosophy, in which Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, are all touched on, and finally, 
in a passage of great interest, the writer rises to something 
of prophetic strain, and sees at a distance the promise of a 
new method of philosophy. 

Characteristic, too, though in different ways, are the 
Excursus on the “ Legend of Atlantis,” a tradition which, 
though doubtless launched by the fancy of Plato, in the sequel, 
may be said to have contributed indirectly to the discovery of 
America, and the remarks about the Commentary of Proclus 
on the Timzus, which is “a wonderful monument of the 
silliness and prolixity of the Alexandrian age, and to which 
he who would study the degeneracy of philosophy and of the 
Greek mind cannot do better than devote a few of his days 
and nights.” We may note, too, that if hard upon Proclus, 
the Master sets a good example of urbanity and courtesy in 
his gentle censure of M. Martin, and in his graceful and light, 
while serious, discussion of Dr. Jackson’s view of an early and 
later Theory of Ideas, with which, we need hardly say, he does 
not agree. The new essay on the Myths contains many good 
things, among them, this:—‘“It is useless to criticise the 
broken metaphors of Plato, if the effect of the whole is to 
create a picture, not such as can be painted on canvas, but 
which is full of life and meaning to the reader.” And a 
beautiful piece of writing at the end of the Introduction to 
the “ Laws” takes a pathetic leave of the great philosopher, as 
of a personal friend. 

Plato is a fixed star, shining with an unborrowed and steady 
light, from whose size and brightness the added distance of a 
few centuries makes no appreciable deduction. His influence 
may vary with passing clouds; but it recurs, and men return 
to it, sometimes when, like Rousseau, they fancy they are 
returning to Nature. Is he to have a new period of potency 
in our day ? It would be natural; and it is to be desired that, 
as in the first Renaissance, so in the second, in which we are 
living, there should be a revival of a wise Platonism. In an 
age whose dangers are materialism, pessimism, and scepticism 
in science, realism in art, and ochlocracy in politics, when 
education, too, is the question of the hour, Plato, with bis 
“thoughts that lift the soul of men,” might do something, 
nay, much, to reinforce the love of the spiritual and the 
ideal, but only if he is read in his entirety, and with under- 
standing. It is a curious fact in the history of Plato that he 
has had much influence through translations. Like Aristotle, 
“Tflatoun ” penetrated in Arabic versions the furthest corners 








of Islam. The great version of Ficino informed the men of 
the revival of letters. Shelley, one of the most notable of 
Platonists, began his study in a version of a version, in an 
English rendering of the French of Dacier, supplemented by 
Floyer Sydenham, and Thomas Taylor. The existence, then, 
of his whole works in a form accessible and intelligible to the 
whole English race, is in itself a factor the value of which can 
hardly be calculated. It is said that Professor Jowett’s earlier 
editions have had a great vogue in America. We trust that 
this may be even more the case with this new edition, for 
there are not wanting signs of a revival there of the follies of 
Neoplatonism. It is no‘ enough that Plato should be read; 
he should be read aright. And if this noble version should 
help to the first end, the second should no less be furthered 
by the large and ripe wisdom of the admirable introductions 
and elucidations. We know, indeed, of few pieces of recent 
writing which seem to us so pregnant with a philosophy 
applicable to the present moment, so beautifully conveyed, as 
Professor Jowett’s discussion of the character of the true and 
the false statesman, and of the true poet, in the introduction 
to the “ Gorgias.” 





NICHOLAS FERRAR.* 

THE anonymous author of a “Life” of Nicholas Ferrar 
apologises for adding yet another volume to the five “ Lives” 
of the saintly hero of Little Gidding that already exist. In 
the preface she says :—“ The chief excuse for its publication 
lies in the fact that on two points of interest—the dedication 
of the “ Maiden Sisters” and the history of the Concordances 
of Holy Scripture, the making of which formed so large a 
portion of the occupations of Gidding—additional information 
has come to light since the appearance of the most recent of 
the ‘Lives’ of Nicholas Ferrar.” In 1855 an exhaustive 
history of Nicholas Ferrar was edited by the Rev. J. E. B. 
Mayor, for his Cambridge in the Nineteenth Century, and from 
that work the present “ Life ” is chiefly drawn. Perhaps little 
apology is needed by the author, for the family at Little 
Gidding present such a singular record of exalted piety and 
learning, that any farther drawing back of the veil that hides 
them from our view is to be welcomed. 

In the present day, the electric light of modern research 
has been turned on every dusty nook and forgotten corner, 
and among the Ferrar manuscripts lately brought to light in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge, are several 
hitherto unpublished letters from Anna Collett to her “ most 
dear and honoured unckel,” Nicholas Ferrar. These letters: 
show very plainly her desire to remain pledged to a single life, 
also her distaste to a matrimonial alliance that was apparently 
suggested to her; but are not otherwise of great interest,. 


except, perhaps, as the author says, to those who feel “a deep. 


interest attaches to this piece of torn paper ” (an act of dedi- 
cation of either Anna or Mary Collett), “in which across the 
gulf of two hundred years the ‘ maiden sisters of Gidding” 
hold out their hands to the growing company who, in happier 
times and with fuller completeness, have given themselves to: 
the Religious Life in these days of its revival.” 

The Harmonies, or as they were commonly called the Con- 


cordances, are described at length, the author having made- 


use of the “full and interesting catalogue” published in the 
Archxologia for 1888, Vol. II., by Captain Ackland; and an 
extract is given from the great Concordance made for Charles. 
I, nowin the King's Library at the British Museum. The 
making of those Concordances must truly have been a labour 


of love, for we are told, “the words in italics are written, the- 


rest printed, the slips of paper often exceeding small, being 
fitted together and pasted down on large folio paper with the 


utmost neatness.” When headings and illustrations had been. 
added, the books were richly bound in velvet and gold, the- 


daughter of a Cambridge bookbinder having given lessons to 
the young ladies of the household in binding and gilding. 


The author has done her work of compilation very thoroughlr,. 


and the book is pleasant reading, though it lacks the 
picturesque vividness of the short description of the life 
at Little Gidding, painted for us by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse 
in his John Inglesant, or even of that entwined in Izaak. 
Walton’s loving biography of the saintly George Herbert 
Mr. Shorthouse tells us of his hero John Inglesant’s visit 
to Little Gidding, shortly before Mr. Ferrar’s death; of the 


* Nicholas Ferrar, Edited by the Rey. T. T, Carter, M.A, lvol. London:. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Manor House and Church, restored by Mrs. Ferrar and her | 


son, of which the Church alone is standing at this day; of the 
“fair spacious parlour,” and the large chamber upstairs, 
where the famous harmonies were compiled, and the maidens 
were taught embroidery and “fine writing,” the hundred 
Psalm-children, and the solemn services and night watchings. 
The author of the “Life” tells it us also, at greater length, 
though with less instinctive dramatic perception. Before, 
however, this peaceful life, “ built by rule,” reached its height 
of asceticism and continual prayer, Nicholas Ferrar had served 
his apprenticeship to the world. 

On the founder of this “ Protestant Nunnery ” little fresh 
light is thrown. The author is anxious to impress on us, as 
are all his other biographers, that, “in spite of many attempts 
to win him over, neither Roman zeal nor the charm of mystic 
thought had any power to shake his dutiful unquestioning 
attachment to his mother-Church,”—he died as he had lived, a 
devoted adherent to the Reformed Church of England 
Nicholas Ferrar’s character is summed up in one of the best 
passages of the book, where the author gives us her own words, 
free from the honestly acknowledged references that abound 
so plentifully throughout the book :— 

“His own cast of life was mystical and devotional, rather than 

theological. Throughout his life, underneath his busy, practical 
nature, lay the keenest sense of the supernatural. He is ever 
conscious of a mission, a call, of some special vocation. He goes 
through an agony of doubt and ecstacy in his childhood, of which 
the memory never leaves him. He has moments of sharp struggle 
through his boyish days at Cambridge. He rushes away im- 
pulsively from Leipzig or Padua, to bury himself for weeks 
together in lonely villages. In the hurry and strain of London 
life, he retires for prayer and fasting so often that his family 
cease to notice it. As the spiritual element in him gained full 
sway, it conquered alike the desire of action and the love of 
learning. Thenceforth he had no wish, no aim, no ambition, but 
to offer himself wholly to the worship of God, and to teach those 
around him to do the same.” 
That was the dominant note of his life,—the longing to escape 
from the world, and to spend his days as it were at the gate 
of Heaven; and the longing was realised. In the year 1625, 
during the terrible visitation of the plague, we read how the 
Ferrar family retired from London to the newly bought 
manor of Gidding, and how a year later Nicholas Ferrar 
amazed all his friends by winding up his affairs, leaving 
Parliament, and being ordained deacon in Westminster Abbey 
by Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s. Out of this step grew 
the strict monastic life at Little Gidding. As the author 
points out—‘“ That he should have induced not only his 
devoted mother, but his brother and brother-in-law, both 
married men of middle-age (Mr. Collett had sixteen children) 
to submit to this austere rule, and to bring up their families 
in the same, is a remarkable proof...... of his extraordinary 
personal influence.” We have seen much the same influence 
exercised, in a very different cause, in our own days, when 
Laurence Oliphant persuaded his mother and young wife to 
give up everything and go with him to a life of “austere 
rule” in America. This said item of personal influence is the 
strongest factor in the world, though when it is withdrawn, as 
sooner or later it must be, the edifice that depends on it for 
foundation must inevitably fall into ruins. 

Canon Carter remarks in his introduction—“It would 
not be true to say of this volume that it could be entitled 
‘Nicholas Ferrar and his Times.’” The record is of the man 
himself, of Little Gidding and the Concordances, the “ Maiden 
Sisters” and the other Collett and Ferrar nephews and 
nieces. Only passing references are made to “ Master George 
Herbert, of blessed memory,” who wrote to Ferrar as his 
“exceeding dear brother,” to Donne, Crashaw, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Bishop Williams, Laud, and Izaak Walton. We 
read that Nicholas loved “ Comedies, tragedies, love-hymns, 
heroical poems, novels and the like” in his youth; for he 
put numbers of such books solemnly under lock and key, 
and consummated the sacrifice, when he lay dying, by ordering 
them to be burnt, to the great astonishment of the villagers. 
Among those books may have been plays by Shakespeare, 
Webster, Ben Jonson, “ heroical poems” by Spenser, “love- 
hymns” by Master Herrick, to say nothing of other con- 
temporary worthies, but of them there is no hint. We 
hear faint echoes of the Civil War, of Charles I. visiting 
Little Gidding with the Prince of Wales, in 1642, on his way 
to York, and of another hurried visit when “again, after four 
weary years, he came to Gidding, disguised, almost alone, in 


the shadows of night and failure.’ But Nicholas Ferrar had ! 





ended his watchings and fastings before then. He wasspared 
the plundering of the peaceful home, when Cromwell’s fanatical 
soldiers ransacked the church and the house, burning the 
treasured books and manuscripts, and seeming to have a. 
peculiar spite against the organ. One by one the little band 
disappears; the younger members of the family marry; the 
elder ones die. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Little Gidding seems to have passed out of the hands of the 
Ferrars, and only the brass tablets in the little Church remain 
as visible mementoes of the “ Protestant Nunnery.” The 
text engraved on John Ferrar’s memorial tablet (the same 
that was over the house-door), “ Flee from evil, and do ye the 
thing that is right, and dwell for evermore” is in one sense: 
fulfilled, for the memory of the Ferrar family lingers, green 
and unforgotten, to the present day. 
“How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

It is difficult to estimate the part Nicholas Ferrar might 
have played in those eventful reigns into which so much of 
our history is packed, had he not retired to Gidding at a com- 
paratively early age. He was endowed with a vast memory, 
and took indefatigable pains to master the subjects in which 
he was interested, had great skill in reading character and 
equally great influence over his fellow-men. He became a 
public character at once on his return to England in 1618, 
was offered the Chair of Geometry at the Gresham College, 
which he declined, then flung himself into the much-vexed 
affairs of the ill-fated Council of Virginia, and was chosen a 
“Parliament man” in 1624. He appears to have made his 
mark in the House of Commons and to have been accounted 
a great natural orator. A diplomatic appointment, the office 
of clerk to the Privy Council, and the hand of a rich heiress 
were severally offered to him and severally refused. Even 
James I., though opposed to him in the affairs of the Com- 
pany of Virginia, said of him “he has a head above all his 
opposers, the man has much worth in him.” All his great 
miscellaneous stock of knowledge, his accurate business habits 
and strength of character, were but considered by Nicholas. 
Ferrar as a means toanend. The aim of his life was retire- 
ment and obscurity, but from that obscurity he shines a 
prominent figure in the history of his own day, when many 
famous public characters are wholly forgotten. 





MR. BARING-GOULD’S “TRAGEDY OF THE 
CASSARS.” * 

In one respect, Mr. Baring-Gould’s two volumes may be 
praised without reserve. The illustrations, consisting wholly 
of portraits reproduced from statues, busts, coins, and gems, 
are admirable. There are more than a hundred of them; in 
fact, everything of value has been collected, and some, possibly 
too many, of doubtful character have been added for the sake 
of completeness. At the same time, we have an excellent 
critical description of them. Mr. Baring-Gould is evidently 
capable of forming an opinion of his own about these matters, 
and he has had, also, some valuable professional advice. 
On its artistic side, the book is all that could be desired. 
In its literary quality, too, The Tragedy of the Cxsars does. 
not fall behind its author’s high reputation. The style is 
vigorous ; the matter is well ordered; the reader never has to 
complain of dullness or want of attraction. 

It is when we come to consider Mr. Baring-Gould as an 
historian that we are conscious of a certain disappointment. 
In his estimate of Julius Cesar, we find him going even 
beyond Mommsen. Julius is, in his views, a pure, disinterested 
patriot, who saw, from very early in his career, the needs of 
his country, and set himself to supply them. No cure was 
possible—so runs this theory—for the corruptions of Rome- 
but despotism, and therefore Cesar made himself a despot. 
But was this the only cure? “Saviours of Society ”—and 
every despot claims this character—have a way of making 
themselves necessary. If Cwsar had set himself to reform the 
Republic with the same energy that he employed to lay the 
foundations of Imperialism—if, for instance, he had com- 
bined with Cicero instead of thwarting him—might not the 
situation have had another end? And, again, it must surely 
be conceded that, judged by any accepted morality, the ten 
years which Cesar spent in Gaul, forging by the expenditure 
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of numberless lives an irresistible weapon wherewith to acquire 
the throne, were years of crime. Of the Gallic wars Mr. 
Baring-Gould says nothing, thus certainly avoiding not a few 
difficulties. Of Cwsar’s private life, Mr. Baring-Gould, con- 
strained, we suppose, by his position as a Christian moralist, 
speaks with a decision which even Mommsen would hardly 
imitate. All the scandal is summarily dismissed; even the 
Cesarion episode, never seriously doubted before, is pro- 
nounced to be a fiction, though he allows, somewhat strangely, 
that it is “possible enough that Cesar fell under the fascina- 
tions of the beautiful Queen of Egypt, while he was in 
Alexandria.” One somewhat serious misrepresentation we 
must point out. Cwsar crucified the pirates who had taken 
him prisoner when they fell into his hands, but he had them 
strangled first. It was “an act of exceptional humanity,” 
and it is contrasted with the barbarity with which Pompeius 
and Crassus treated Spartacus and the revolted slaves. The 
cases were not parallel. Servile wars have always been re- 
pressed with horrible cruelty. The real parallel is Pompeius’s 
treatment of the pirates whom he captured in that marvellous 
campaign in which, in little more than a month, he swept the 
Mediterranean clear of an almost immemorial pest. He 
spared the prisoners’ lives with a clemency which scarcely 
finds a parallel in ancient history. 

Of Cicero, as may be supposed, a Cxsar-worshipper has not 
much good to say. Mr. Baring-Gould allows him patriotism, but 
little more. His correspondence reveals, we read, his “little 
meannesses, his insincerity, his inordinate self-conceit, his lack 
of generosity, and his veritable stupidity in all matters of states- 
manship.” Elsewhere we have an amusing professional parallel. 
“We obtain a better opinion of Cicero from his portaits than we 
should from his political conduct. His head is much that of 
an English parson intellectually able, who is on the look-out 
for a deanery, and is careful to avoid pronounced opinions,— 
who can tell a good story, preach a good sermon, likes to asso- 
ciate with titled persons, loves his glass of port, but will 
preside at a temperance meeting.” 

Of the estimate of Augustus we find little to complain, 
though we must protest, in passing, against the dictum 
(I. 131) that Cicero deserved his fate at the hands of Antony 
—‘“he had pursued and calumniated Antony in a manner un- 
paralleled since the world began!” We think too well, 
indeed, of the Emperor to be able to believe that he left 
directions for the murder of his grandson, Agrippa Posthumus, 
after his own death. Men who shrink from such deeds while they 
are alive, as Augustus certainly did, are not likely to be guilty 
of the deliberate cruelty of ordering them by will. Everything 
points to the guilt of Livia, who has been very much wronged 
if this was the only act by which she cleared the way for the 
succession of her son. There is a curious variant of the anec- 
dote told on I. 232. The hint which, according to the other 
account, Augustus gave to Fabius, was not “I wish you more 
common-sense,” but the substituting of “ Vale!” (good-bye) 
for “ Have!” (good morning), when Fabius paid his respects to 
him. Another story on I. 201 is wrongly told. The billet 
which Maecenas tossed into his master’s lap as he sat on the 
tribunal in a fiercer mood than usual, had on it, “ Surge, car- 
nufex,” not the ironical, “Gird for your work, butcher!” 
Tiberius is judged according to the more favourable view com- 
monly taken by recent writers. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that all the horrible details of the Emperor’s private 
life which are told by Tacitus and Suetonius were fictions. We 
wish that we could think so, but, as has been pointed out, the 
circumstantiality of the story forbids. 

It is when we reach the second volume that the “ Tragedy ” 
undoubtedly begins. It is possible that Tiberius may have 
died a natural death, and that Seneca’s account is to be pre- 
ferred to that of Tacitus. But about the three last Julian 
Cesars it is impossible to take any but the very darkest view. 
Claudius, indeed, was weak rather than wicked; but with 
such a surrounding as he had, folly is as deadly as crime. 
Mr. Baring-Gould tells the strange story of the marriage of 
Messalina to Silius in a way that is certainly plausible. He 
represents it as a political conspiracy rather than as a 
frantic caprice, though he allows that caprice mingled 
with it, for there were certainly men in Rome who could 
have served Messalina’s ambition better than the compa- 
ratively undistinguished Silius. The theory propounded 
is that the Empress sought to exalt her own claims as a 
Princess of the Julian house over that of her husband, 








whose title came from the inferior Claudian stock. Here 
our author shows no disposition to “ whitewash.” He even 
goes so far as to suggest that the Pisonian conspiracy was 
little more than a pretext on the Emperor’s part. To us, it 
seems that the story, as told by Tacitus, is coherent to the 
last degree, and reads as if drawn from original authorities, 
and that there are no difficulties or improbabilities in it worth 
speaking of. 

One thing we can praise without any drawback in My, 
Baring-Gould. To take a too favourable view of historical 
characters is, after all, a fault on the right side; and it never 
tempts him to speak with an uncertain voice on moral 
questions. With his conclusion of the whole matter we 
heartily agree :— 

“ Every motive for a good life had been suggested, and none 
had succeeded save in a few individual instances; patriotism, 
antiquarian sentiment, love of popular applause, ambition, self- 
respect—none had proved cogent enough to hold mankind in the 
ways of temperance and justice. This was fully realised at last. 
What had failed in the family of the Cesars failed in every house- 
hold. In the distress of men seeking for a basis of principle on 
which life might be ruled, Christianity found the minds of men 
ripe for its reception. That at last was given without which the 
world had staggered on from lapse to lapse, in growing doubt and 
yet eager desire—a revealed moral code tough enough to restrain 
passion, lofty enough to raise man to look God face to face, sharp 
enough to carve and shape his heart and mind, and strong enough 
to transform and regenerate society.” 





THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS.* 

THERE isa singular dearth of good books in English about 
Austria-Hungary, and, though in many respects it is the most 
interesting of the great States of Europe, the average English- 
man is probably more ignorant of it than of any other. If 
Mr. Whitman’s book serves to stimulate or gratify curiosity 
on the subject, we can forgive him much; and we have found 
in it not a little to forgive. To begin with, the author is 
evidently not so much at home in treating of Austria as in his 
previous work on Imperial Germany, and as a result, the book 
is somewhat sketchy. All the faults of style and manner 
which were apparent in the earlier work, are here greatly 
accentuated. Mr. Whitman is rarely content to tell us what 
he knows in a plain and straightforward way. He tries to 
increase the effect by the addition of ornamental writing, with 
constant notes of exclamation, touches of melodrama, sen- 
tences that sound like a far-off echo of Carlyle. He calls 
his book a “contribution to the study of the psychology of 
nations,” by which he seems to mean the study of their 
character and institutions. He has a great liking for this 
word “ psychology,” prides himself on being a “ psychologist,” 
and treats us to frequent observations on the “ psychological 
aspect of things.” This is not the only case in which he seems 
to use words as an Irishman uses them, less for their expres- 
siveness than for their length. What are we to make of 
expressions such as these,—‘“ fondly believing in a millennium 
of peace and inanition,’—“in the past class exiguities often 
found some healthy dilution through the political nature of 
things ” ? 

In spite, however, of his psychology and affectations of 
style, Mr. Whitman’s book is thoroughly readable, and con- 
tains a good deal of impartial criticism and keen observation. 
He is at his best in treating of the social side of Austrian 
life in the chapters on the nobility, the middle-classes, and the 
peasantry. The rigid exclusiveness of high Austrian society, 
and the charm and simplicity and old-world character which 
are, nevertheless, to be found in it, and still more among the 
middle-classes and the peasantry, are very well described. 
Mr. Whitman, however, when he finds anything to commend, 
has an unpleasant habit of making it the occasion for railing 
in the manner of Carlyle at the contrasted imperfections of 
our own democratic or plutocratic régime. These comments 
become very wearisome; they are often needlessly cynical, 
and when just, nearly always such as might have been left to 
the reader to make for himself. Carlyle’s exposure of our 
imperfections was justified in its day as an antidote to the 
shallow optimism that then prevailed. A sceptical attitude 
towards our unrivalled happiness is now become so much the 
fashion, that a little healthy confidence in ourselves is just as 
necessary. 

In the earlier chapters of the book, which are more directly 
concerned with the facts of Austrian politics, there is most 
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to criticise. Mr. Whitman greatly exaggerates the extent of 
the rupture with the past which followed the events of 1859 
and 1866. He calls it “the most stupendous experiment of 
political patent-medicine methods—as opposed to gradual and 
natural evolution—that is to be met with in the wider fields of 
political history.” The sentence is in Mr. Whitman’s usual 
style, which often suggests a doubt whether English is his 
native tongue. But putting that aside, the notion that there 
has been any absolute break with the past can be disproved 
from his own book. Austria, as he says, still stands midway 
between the past and the present. She is “old by the 
tenacity of her tradition, and by the still unchanged 
character of her inhabitants, amid the latest political 
innovations.” The political changes of the last thirty 
years have been great, but they have not been revolu- 
tionary. Political evolution can never be gradual and 
natural in the sense that the growth of a plant is gradual 
and natural; even in England, the type of orderly progress, 
it has been sometimes fast and sometimes slow. The grant of 
the Hungarian constitution was, to a great extent, a return 
to past conditions, for Hungary dates back her liberties 
farther than any country in Europe, excepting England and 
Switzerland; and in the Cisleithian portion of the Monarchy, 
the power of the Emperor is still the greatest factor in the 
government of the country. That power is now, indeed, less 
arbitrary and autocratic in form, and more dependent on the 
voluntary allegiance of his subjects. But the change has 
only revealed its natural strength. The expulsion of the 
Habsburgs from Germany and Italy has taught the world the 
real nature of their influence, that it is at once the binding 
cement and the outward expression of a necessary community 
of interest between the various small nationalities of which 
Hungary is the centre. That at once explains and ennobles 
the devotion to the Imperial House which is so strong in most 
parts of Austria. Mr. Whitman is far from imitating those 
gibes about the “personal estate” of the Habsburgs in 
which Mr. Freeman was wont to indulge, and which were 
not so long ago the fashion in England; but he does not 
seem to appreciate the full significance of the Habsburg 
power, or the almost inevitable cohesion between the different 
races of the Empire which enables it to persist through all 
vicissitudes. The burden of the earlier part of his book 
is the decay of the German element; they are losing, 
we are told, both their national characteristics and their 
political ascendency. Mr. Whitman is never tired of lec- 
turing them on their deficiencies, and contrasting their 
weakness with the “grit” and discipline of the Prus- 
sians, for whom he seems to have an intense admiration. 
He does not note what is probably the real explanation of the 
difference, and of the readiness with which the Austrian- 
Germans change their nationality,—that they are, to a great 
extent, only Germanised Slavs. But the German-speaking 
people in Austria-Hungary still number nine or ten millions; 
and the process of absorption goes on chiefly in Hungary and 
Bohemia, where colonies of Germans are to be found sur- 
rounded by other races; it can never affect the Teutonic 
character of the Western provinces of Austria proper. 
Moreover, even if the Germans, having built up the Empire 
and performed their work of civilising the lower races, 
should, like our Norman conquerors, become lost among 
their former subjects, there is no reason to despair of 
the future of the Monarchy. The change, if it takes 
place, will be gradual, not revolutionary, and the decline of 
German influence may be even slower than is generally sup- 
posed: for the Magyars, jealous of it as they are in Hungary, 
throw their whole weight into its scale as against the Slavs in 
the rest of the Monarchy. Mr. Whitman suggests that the 
Austrian-Germans are beginning to look across the borders; 
as he puts it—“ their thoughts turn towards the silent, endless 
fir-trees of Pomerania. There they fancy they see the national 
hero of their own race roaming in solitude.” A movement for 
union with the Northern Empire would, however, have very 
little chance of success. It is in the purely German provinces 
that loyalty to the Habsburgs is strongest, and the Hohen- 
zollerns would regard any increase of territory as dearly pur- 
chased that added to the number of their Catholic subjects. 


The position and policy of the Catholic Church in Austria- 
Hungary are questions of considerable interest at the present 
moment, but Mr. Whitman does not add much to our know- 





ledge. He repeats the ordinary assertion that Rome now | 


uses her influence against the Germans in favour of the 
Slavs, hoping to find the latter a more pliable instrument in 
her hands, and recent events seem to show that this statement 
is not without foundation. The chapters on the Army are 
slight. The treatment of the races is also very insuf- 
ficient; Mr. Whitman’s knowledge is chiefly of the Germans, 
but the chapter on the Hungarians is sympathetic; that on 
the Czechs is rather the opposite, and the other Slavonic 
races and the Roumanians are hardly noticed at all. 

We have found many instances of slip-shod writing in the 
book.. The Comte de Chambord is spoken of as the Duke of 
Chambord. On p. 24, we find the sentence,—* Ten years ago, 
the German language was still predominant in Budapest, now 
only two-thirds of the inhabitants speak it.” When Mr. 
Whitman cites from an Austrian law the words, “ Hungaria 
cum partibus adnexis est regnum liberum et independans,” it 
is to be hoped the last word is his own, and not the Austrian 
legislator’s. 





MR. GOSSE’S ROMANCE.* 

THIS is, we believe, Mr. Gosse’s first raid into the field of 
fiction, and he has achieved a large measure of success. There 
is power in this romance, the power of a skilful craftsman 
who has an eye for colour and for the picturesque. It is a tale 
suggested by the belief in witchcraft, far slighter in texture 
and inferior in force of character to Meinhold’s Maria 
Schweidler, but with enough of grace and beauty to justify 
its existence. 

The scene is laid in the sixteenth century, in the town of 
Bar-le-Duc, formerly the capital of the Duchy of the same 
name; and the old-world aspect of the tale is visible in its 
opening pages. Six years earlier, the dying body of René de 
Chilons had been carried on a Monday, at an hour before 
sunset, to his Duchess in the castle, and every Monday since 
then at the same hour the Duchess is said to have madea 
pilgrimage on foot to the Church of St. Maze, there to weep 
over his grave. Familiar as the scene had become, it attracts 
the attention of the Mercillat family, who seat themselves on 
the broad steps of the church, awaiting the lady’s return. 
Rosalie, whom her father, the gunsmith, swears is the 
prettiest girl in the whole Duchy of the Barrois, pays little heed 
to the chatter around her, for the girl is thinking of her lover, 
the pale foreigner Narcisse Gerbillon, a skilful workman, whose 
ambition is more ardent than his love. Being a stranger, 
Narcisse is not much liked by the Barrois, and when, owing 
to a hasty word of Rosalie’s, prompted by jealousy, he is 
accused of witchcraft, the belief of the superstitious people 
is increased to a certainty by the discovery in his room of a 
wooden female skeleton which plays upon a zither. Even 
Rosalie fears that her lover must have had intercourse with 
the devil in order to produce this automaton; and Narcisse, 
when taken to prison, also begins to think he may have been 
what they said he was. Nothing can well be simpler than the 
plot of the story; its attraction is to be found in the author’s 
graceful and delicate workmanship, and in the poetical feeling 
which runs like a vein of gold through his pages. The Secret 
of Narcisse is a piece of fragile filagree-work that deserves to 
be handled gently; it is harmonious in construction; and 
while it will probably disappoint the lover of sensational 
fiction, no critic is likely to quarrel with its tone or style. 
We have always held the term “prose poetry ” to be a mis- 
nomer, believing that the poet sings because he must, verse 
being as imperative a necessity to him as form and colour to 
the painter; but if there be, as we think there is, a border- 
land between prose and poetry, that is the territory which 
Mr. Gosse has selected for his own in this miniature romance. 

It may not be generally true that 

‘«*Man’s love is like man’s life a thing apart; 
’Tis woman’s whole existence,” 
but it was assuredly the whole existence of Rosalie; and the 
honest but calm affection of Narcisse, who is unable to respond 
to her passion, creates in the girl a feeling of jealousy. What 
is the love of art compared with human love? yet the one fills 
his daily and nightly thoughts, while the other is accepted as 
a tranquil joy. The lovers were accustomed to meet in the 
evenings, after the labour of the day was over. “To her the 
remainder of the day was nothing; to him the meeting was 
but an agreeable episode with which art or business might 
have to interfere. After this rendezvous, it was never she, 
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but always he, who noted the passing of the hour, and sug- 
gested, in a placid way, that they ought to return.” 

The jealous, eager Rosalie has a good deal to bear from her 
uncommunicative lover, who too often, when she is craving 
for affection, loves better the society of his own thoughts. 
Going one evening to a merry meeting at the house of his 
friend the trumpeter, a meeting, by-the-way, described with 
much spirit and truth to Nature, the foreign craftsman after a 
while, although Rosalie is of the party, is led by his sense of 
Joneliness to escape from it. The following passage affords a 
good illustration of Mr. Gosse’s felicitous style. Narcisse was 
asked to fetch his musical instrument, which he had left at 
home, and, on reaching the door, looked back for a moment :— 

“There was a babble of loud voices, treble and bass, the shuffle 
of feet, the squeak of the fiddle-bows, the full tide of noise in a 
company that is at its ease and has lost all traces of restraint. 
The candle-light made warmer the hues of all those flushed faces, 
-drew out the colours of the Barrois gala-dresses. Narcisse glanced 
once more. The trumpeter had passed about some hospitable 
duty into an inner room. Rosalie’s back was turned from the 
door, and she was in dispute with her sister Lucie upon some local 
matter. It rushed upon Narcisse as with a flood that this was 
Bar, his lodging, not his home—the life in which he was a pilgrim 
and a stranger. His absence would not make any difference to 
any one. He opened the door stealthily, and turned his back to 
the riot and the light, the shriek of the music and the perfumes 
in the girls’ hair. In a moment he was alone in the darkness, in 
the cold air of the courtyard, under a dim vault of colourless 
immensity. Something rubbed against his legs. It was the dog, 
long ago tired of its enforced exile from the warmth and food, 
but still slightly conscious of an evil reputation. As clearly as it 
could, it explained to Narcisse that it was all a misunderstanding 
about that fowl,and glanced around, as dogs will do, as if inviting 
a personal inspection of its innocence. Drizzling rain was falling, 
but when Narcisse was out in the dull, blank street, he was 
still conscious of the dog, a whitish mass, moving just in front of 
his steps. He went back to the house, and let the dog in, opening 
for a moment a door which let out a tide of light and noise. He 
glanced back as he left a second time, and saw the window hastily 
unshuttered. Rosalie’s face appeared dark and flat, with an 
‘aureole of candle-light in the edges of her hair. She had heard 
the door reopen, and had fancied that already Narcisse might be 
returning with the zither. Although she had been so undemon- 
strative while he was there, she had no sooner turned to find him 
gone, than her heart began to beat out in wave upon wave of 
longing for his presence. She was already fretting at his delay, 
though he had scarcely left her a moment before. But she saw 
nothing in the darkness, not even the smile he gave her as he fled 
away into the wetness of the night, and she turned back to bear as 
well as she could the tedium of waiting for him.” 


More and more did Narcisse appear to be rapt in reverie, and 
to delight in lonely musings, a condition of mind utterly in- 
comprehensible to Rosalie. ‘ What,” she thought, “did he 
want with other interests when he had her?” There wasa 
private herb-garden at the back of his house, in which, before 
sundown, the lovers often wandered. One warm afternoon in 
May, Narcisse was there alone, his feet treading one perfume 
after another from the lush and tufted herbs—all planted 
there by the physicians of the town for health, and not for 
beauty. He was absorbed in thought, and at length rushed 
hastily indoors, forgetting to lock the gate of the garden. 
Thither goes Rosalie to seek him, her spirit tormented with 
jealousy at his disappearance the night before, but not finding 
Narcisse there, she sat down on the thyme and— 

“ Reflected with anger upon the metal-work because it absorbed 
his fingers, on the trumpeter because he permitted his head to 
be sketched, on the very birds because they took her lover away 
from her to those water-meadows whither she might not fol- 
low him. Suddenly, from where she sat, she heard in the 
atmosphere a clear note of music. Some one was playing a well- 
known air on a flute. Rosalie knew it by heart. It was a 
favourite tune with Narcisse, and it was from his window that 
the bright notes were now descending into the garden. A tide of 
happiness flowed through her veins; she smiled as she listened.” 

Rosalie’s sense of delight, however, was of short duration, 
for presently she discovered—or thought she had discovered— 
that some one was playing in the chamber with him; the 
passionate girl, in her eager curiosity and fear of a 
vival, sprang up a tree and looked into the room. What 
she imagined that she saw there turned her love for the 
moment into hatred, and in her thoughtless rage she made 
the accusation so terrible in those days of ignorance, which 
led to the arrest and trial of her lover. Rosalie’s character 
has more of verisimilitude than that of Narcisse, whose un- 
willingness to save his life at the cost of his wooden figure 
almost passes the bounds of credibility demanded from 
romance. The reader is, however, prepared in some measure 
for this devotion by his excessive enthusiasm on the first 
completion of the design, when he talks to Rosalie in a kind 








of rapture, and asks her to come up into his room and gee 
what awaits her there :— 


* Rosalie was torn with doubts and hesitations. It was utterly 
in defiance of every code of manners for her to go up, even for a 
moment in midday, to the dwelling-room of this man. On the 
other hand, he was so grave and, she believed, so honest, and 
her own curiosity was so extreme, that she risked it. She would 
make a pretence of refusal, however: ‘That is impossible. How 
can you ask it?’ It rose to his lips tosay, ‘ We are betrothed, we 
are shortly to be married—what matters it what people say ?’ but 
he refrained, through a strange delicacy which he could scarcely 
have put into words. He saw the burning eyes of this girl fixed 
upon him, full of love, and he was conscious that his own mood 
leaned much more to comradeship. He would not suggest any- 
thing that should place them, at that moment, on an amorous 
footing. The occasion was solemn, almost sacrificial ; he wanted 
her sympathy, her tender friendship, but not the profanity of an 
earthly love. Life would stretch away in years long enough to he 
absorbed in that; this was the spiritual moment that might never 
come again.” 


Mr. Gosse’s gift is not so much that of the novelist as of 
the literary artist, but it is pleasant in these days of hasty 
writing to meet with a work finished with the careful labour 
that must have been given to Narcisse. 





A TREASURY OF DATES.* 

Ir seems in accordance with Philosopher Square’s “eternal 
fitness of things” that a review of a “ Dictionary of Dates” 
should open with a date not to be found in its pages. 
Eighteen hundred and thirty-three was the year which wit- 
nessed the publication in volume-form of the Last Essays of 
Elia, and these essays included certain “ Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading.” The most famous of these thoughts 
was, if the “ bull” may be pardoned, not a thought at all, but 
an expression of personal feeling to the effect that the essayist 
could read anything which he called a book, but that there 
were things in that shape which he could not allow for such :— 

“In this catalogue of books which are no books—biblia-abiblia— 
I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket-Books (the Literary 
excepted), Draught-Boards bound and lettered on the back, 
Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, Statutes at Large, the works of 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally 
all those volumes ‘which no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out:’ the histories of Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew) and 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can read 
almost anything. I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so 
unexcluding.” 
There seems something inevitable in the question why so 
typical a specimen of the “‘ gentleman’s library” type of book 
as Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates should have missed inclusion 
by name in Lamb’s Index Expurgatorius. It is not, however, 
a question without an answer; in fact, there are two answers, 
one of which is so sufficing that there is hardly need for 
the other. Haydn’s work, like the lucifer-match and the 
glass window, gives us the impression of being so alto- 
gether indispensable that it is difficult to imagine a period 
in the history of civilisation when it was not in existence. 
Still, incredible as it may seem, there was such a period, 
and it was prolonged to the year 1841; so it will be 
clear to the arithmetical reader that if Lamb had in- 
cluded the book, he would have proved himself possessed 
of the gift of prophecy, “which,” as Euclid would say, 
“is absurd.” Let us, however, for a whim, number Elia 
among the prophets, and ask whether his prevision of the non- 
musical Haydn would have sentenced the worthy dealer in 
dates to a place in the black list? We very much doubt it. 
It will be noticed that ordinary dictionaries are omitted, and 
we know that Théophile Gautier found in the columns of a 
dictionary a fascination of suggestiveness which was nowhere 
else discoverable. Lamb was just the man for such a taste as 
this. The very oddity of “ reading ” a dictionary would have 
commended the employment, and an essay by Elia celebrating 
the queer transitions, the comical juxtapositions, the marvels 
and curiosities of word-making is one of the pleasantest 
might-have-beens of literature. What Dr. Johnson and 
his successor did for words, the worthy Haydn did for 
things and events; for an abstract or unrelated date 
is unthinkable: a year or a day becomes a date only 
when the thing or event is associated with it. His volume 
—of which the latest expanded reissue is the twentieth 
edition—is a history of the world compounded into an olla- 
podrida. Past and present jostle each other curiously. On 
one page we have the principal epic poems of the world,— 


* Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information relating to all Ages 
and Nations. Twentieth edition. By Benjamin Vincent. London: Ward, 
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ending, oddly enough, with the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; 
the history of Ephesus; the discovery of the Eozoin Cana- 
dense, by Professor J. W. Dawson; the battle of Ennis- 
killen; and the foundation of the Society for Entertainment 
of the People. We can learn the probable century of the 
building of the great Pyramid, or the exact date of the Cath- 
cart trial in the spring of the present year. Great and small 
are represented with equal impartiality: here the birth of 
a nation, there the birth of that bookish club, “‘ Ye Sette 
of Odde Volumes.” Famous trials, famous inundations, 
famous orders of knighthood, are all in evidence: so are 
all kinds of journals that are in any way notable,—Sir Roger 
L’Estrange’s Public Intelligence, the Times and the great Lon- 
don dailies, Dr. Kenealy’s Englishman, the two Anti-Jacobins, 
and the two Spectators, the latter of which is concisely 
described as “ philosophical, whig.” Specially valuable to the 
publicist for easy reference are the admirable summaries of 
national histories, and the entries devoted to legislative treat- 
ment of such matters as land, libel, pauperism, railways, and 
we know not what besides ; but, indeed, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to name a single volume so opulent in the 
information which every man asks for every day of his life. 


Of course we should take it for granted, as a thing 
inevitable, that in a volume of more than 1,100 closely 
printed octavo pages, there must be numerous errors and cen- 
surable omissions ; but we must confess that in the course of a 
long and discursive ramble we have found very few. The cele- 
brated automaton chess-player of Maelzel—whose name, by-the- 
way, is not given—is incorrectly described as “a piece of ma- 
chinery,” the bogus mechanism beneath the figure being placed 
there as a blind to divert the thought of the spectator from the 
true solution of the mystery, the presence of a human player 
guiding the moves of the lay-figure. Somewhat worse, because 
this is a matter of general rather than special knowledge, is the 
association of Mr. Gerald Massey with Alexander Smith and 
Sydney Dobell as a member of the “spasmodic school” of 
poets, the thirdand really the most famousof the “ spasmodists” 
being Mr. Philip James Bailey, whose Festus, published in 
1839, when Mr. Massey was a boy of eleven, astonished the 
world, and made various distinguished critics lose their heads 
for atime. Occasionally, though the matter is impeccable, 
the arrangement is a little curious. Under the heading of 
“ Disciples of Christ ” (also called “Campbellites”’), we have 
a brief, though satisfactory, account of the doctrines held by 
this American sect; but if we want the dates, which alone 
give the entry its raison d’étre, we have to seek for them in a 
foot-note. Here and there, indeed, despite the name of the 
work, we have an entry under which no date can possibly 
appear, “ Anagram,” for example, the name and age of the 
inventor of this form of jew d’esprit being not less unascer- 
tainable than the song sung by the sirens, or the name as- 
sumed by Ulysses when he hid himself amongst women. 
Among the few omissions worth noting, is one for which lovers 
of an increasingly popular game will bear Mr. Vincent 
a grudge. To chess and to cards he does ample justice; he 
does not fail to record some famous cricket-matches; and he 
gives the date of the first billiard-table with a slate bed; but 
there are those for whom these meritorious deeds will avail 
nothing to atone for the sin of saying not a single word about 
golf. For Mr. Vincent’s sake we hope that his volume will 
not fall into the hands of those mighty men of war, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Andrew Lang, who may express themselves 
with less sobriety than is to be expected from a critic ina 
* philosophical, whig ” journal. 

But to be business-like. The Dictionary of Dates has won 
a great reputation, and this new edition will sustain and 
extend it. The book is what it professes to be,—“a dated 
cyclopedia, a digested summary of human history, brought 
down to the eve of publication.” Considering the size of the 
work, its up-to-dateness is something astonishing, events of 
the autumn of this year appearing in its pages with a look of 
being perfectly at home. It is not, however, among the biblia- 
abiblia, because it can be not only consulted, but read, by any 
reader of a healthily desultory turn of mind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»@——_ 

Temple Bar makes an excellent start in 1893. The January 
number contains the first instalments of two new serial stories, 
“Diana Tempest ” and “Graham’s Romance,” which promise to 





be exciting, if not even sensational. In the one, a dark conspiracy 
is being entered into against the nominal heir to a property ; in 
the other, the hero, tied to a limp fiancée, lands in Corsica,— 
Corsica, with all its amatory and tragic possibilities. The chief 
stories are much above the average; thus “A Matter of Course ” 
is a very pleasant bit of comedy. The miscellaneous articles are, 
without exception, informing and well written. “Gower Street 
and its Reminiscences ” is as pleasant a piece of London sketching 
as we have seen for a long time: it is full of good stories, which 
have the rare merit of being, or, at all events, of appearing, fresh. 

The January number of the Argosy is barely an average one. 
The minor stories are rather slight. There is really no end to 
“The Artist’s Romance,” and, for that matter, very little in the 
way of a beginning ; and “The Strange Story of Our Villa” is 
only another case of murder being discovered in the ghostly fashion 
so much in favour at the present time. Mr. Charles Wood continues 
to discourse of his travels in his wonted interesting though not 
brilliant fashion. This month he is seen wandering among the 
Tombs of the Caliphs. There seems to be no end to the posthu- 
mous works of Mrs. Henry Wood. The new one, “The Engage- 
ment of Susan Chase,” makes a rather commonplace beginning 
with a young woman seeing her sweetheart fall in love with and 
carry off her younger sister. There is more piquancy and pro- 
mise in “ Mr. Warrenne, Medical Practitioner,” which also begins 
this month. 


The outstanding feature of Atalanta for 1893, to whose incor- 
poration with The Victorian Magazine we recently alluded, is 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new story of ‘* David Balfour.” It is a 
sequel to “ Kidnapped ;” indeed, the basis of it is the Appin 
murder, which occurs in “ Kidnapped,” and of which Alan Breck 
is not unnaturally suspected. But it will evidently be something 
more,—Mr. Stevenson’s first serious attempt at a love-story. 
Meanwhile, it may be said of ‘ David Balfour” that it promises 
to be one of the strongest and yet least fantastic of its author’s 
works. Prestongrange, the Scotch Lord-Advocate, to whom 
David Balfour appeals, is as good a ckaracter—to say the 
least of it—as even Mr. Stevenson has drawn. To the January 
number of Atalanta, also, Dr. Japp contributes a sketch (with 
portrait) of Mr. Stevenson. It is tasteful, and not at all 
overdone, and even gives agreeable glimpses, not only of the 
novelist, but of that evidently very remarkable man, his father. 
Another outstanding feature of an admirable number of Atalanta 
is a sketchy study of Tennyson by the Hon. Roden Noel, the 
critical tone of which may be judged by this verdict: “On the 
whole, Tennyson is probably our poet of fullest achievement since 
Milton.” 

The Newbery House Magazine threatens to become—at least, for 
laymen—a trifle too dull and heavy. At all events, we have 
found in the January number only two things to interest us,—a 
well-written sketch of the Italian priest-patriot, Ugo Bassi, and 
a children’s comic cat-story, “The Ugliest One.” At the same 
time, this number contains informing articles—not too contro- 
versial in tone—on all sorts of social subjects, from friendly 
societies to habitual drunkards. These he who has no occasion 
to run may read with profit. 


The Monthly Packet, now published by A. D. Innes and Co., 
maintains its fairly high literary level. The most prominent 
paper in the January number is Miss Helen Zimmern’s “ Santa 
Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi,” an interesting study in Italian 
pietism. This number of the Monthly Packet also contains studies 
in English and Italian literature, and readable papers on “ Ladies’ 
Clubs ” and “ Celestial Photography.” 

The Antiquary (Elliot Stock), although it is expressly declared 
to be “a magazine devoted to the study of the past,’ has now 
become so interesting that the ordinary—if he happens also to be 
extraordinarily curious—reader will find a vast deal in it to 
amuse and edify him. Take, for example, the Rev. Mr. Barham’s 
article in the January number on “ Ragged Relics.” What might 
not a Mr. R. L. Stevenson—not tospeak of a Captain Grose—make 
of the sailors’ “ cast-offs,” in the shape of crutches, jewels, clothes, 
and models of fish, ships, &c., which are to be found in the shrine 
of Notre Dame de la Garde in Marseilles! Among the other 
papers in an excellent number may be singled out for special 
commendation “ Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire,” “ Excava- 
tions in Silchester in 1892,” and “Important Archeological Dis- 
covery at Goring, Sussex.” This discovery seems of military as 
well as of historical and ethnological value. 

Both the Law Quarterly Review (Stevens and Sons), and the 
Law Magazine and Review (Stevens and Haynes), thoroughly sus- 
tain their high reputation as organs of the legal profession, in 
which, however, well-informed laymen will find much both of 
interest and of practical use. It may be hinted to the con- 
ductors of the second of these periodicals that they are 
too prone to sequences of essays such as those now running 
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—valuable though they are—on the International Law of 
Divorce and Foreign Maritime Laws. The Law Quarterly 
Review for January contains an elaborate and commendatory 
notice by Sir A. C. Lyall of Mr. Baden-Powell’s important 
work on “The Land Systems of British India.” We are also glad 
to notice that a well-informed writer says of the City of London 
Chamber of Arbitration that “the best lawyers frankly recog- 
nise ” in such a scheme of industrial arbitration as that now in- 
augurated, “ the best substitute for litigation, the most satisfac- 
tory means of settling every-day commercial disputes, and also of 
preparing the way for a larger and more enlightened commercial 
jurisprudence in the future.” 

The Entr’acte Annual for 1893 is, as usual, a pleasant mixture 
of jollity and pathos, illustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan in his 
broadly effective style. As an example of a simple story agree- 
ably told, we can heartily recommend Mr. Combes’s ‘‘ A Star by 
Accident ;” while under the too accurate title of “A Dramatic 
Meteor,” Mr. Hollingshead gives a sketch of that brilliant tragi- 
comic actor, Robson, whose career came to a painfully pathetic 
end. 

The Portfolio, 1892. (Seeley and Co.)—The Portfolio remains, 
for purely artistic qualities, at the head of the periodicals which 
devote themselves to the subject of art. While not attempting 
to vie with some of its contemporaries in variety of matter, it 
appeals to the judgment of those who know, and is careful not to 
admit anything of inferior merit. Its latest volume is not less 
deserving of praise than those which have gone before. The 
principal item in the contents is Mr. W. T. Loftus’s series of 
artieles on “The Inns of Court,” interesting throughout, and 
admirably illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton. But to these we 
can return on another occasion. Among the other articles, all 
accompanied by illustrations, may be mentioned “ Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.,” “ Gréville : Birthplace of Millet,” “The Yorkshire 
Coast,’ and “ Gardens.” 

Of annual volumes we have received The Journal of Education 
(A. Rice), “a Monthly Record and Review” of education in its 
practical and literary aspects, giving as usual an intelligent 
account and trustworthy appreciation (always expressed with 
vigour) of what is going on in the academical world; The 
Economic Journal, edited by F. J. Edgworth; Hazell’s Annual 
(Hazell and Co.), an encyclopedic publication which gives in 
alphabetical arrangement all information on matters literary, 
artistic, political, commercial, &c., that can conceivably be wanted ; 
The Clergy List (Kelly and Co.), corrected up to the latest possible 
date; The Church Monthly (Church Monthly Office). 

The Hell of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by Arthur John Butler. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. 
Butler prints the Italian text (for the collation of which he owns 
himself considerably indebted to Dr. Moore) with his translation 
on the same pages, and subjoins foot-notes (here, again, making 
a liberal acknowledgment to Cary—‘it is astonishing,” he 
writes, “how constantly it occurs that when one has hunted up, 
or fortuitously come across, some passages to illustrate Dante 
rather out of the run of ordinary literature, one finds that Cary 
has got it already”). At the end of the volume is a glossary 
which will be found most useful to the student. It is for the 
student, it must be understood, that the volume (a continuation 
of the work begun some years ago by the publication of “The 
Purgatory”) is intended. Mr. Butler does not mean it as a rival 
translation to Carlyle’s, which “remains,” he writes, “the 
standard prose translation.” Any one with a fair acquaintance 
with Latin will find the book, with its convenient arrangement 
and its serviceable notes, most useful for the study of Italian 
through Dante. 

The Jew at Home. By Joseph Pennell. (W. Heinemann.)—Mr. 
Pennell saw a good deal of the Jew in Austria, and something of 
him in Russia. In neither place did he like him. In fact, he 
regards him much as his countrymen at home regard the China- 
man, considering that he is a curse to any country which he in- 
vades. In Austria he is free, it seems, to live his life after his 
own fashion. The result is, that his quarter in a city is a dis- 
grace to civilisation. How he lives is a problem which does not 
find a realy answer. He may have an unparalleled skill in 
‘haggling ;” but where there are none but his own brethren to 
haggle with, whence comes the profit? One thing Mr. Pennell 
tells us, he will not do, except in the rarest cases—work with his 
hands. However, these are difficult matters ; Mr. Pennell’s skilful 
drawings may be enjoyed by every one. Whether he is right or 
wrong about the Jews, there can be no doubt about the drawings. 

Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable, LL.D. (Macmillan.)—We 
cannot give more than a very brief and perfunctory notice of this 
elaborate work. That it will find its place as the standard English 
work on the subject, we cannot doubt, so impartial is it in its tone, 
so exhaustive in its treatment. Its original intention is to supply | 








a text-book for the systematic study of the subject ; but it should 
find its way from the lecture-room into the cabinet of the states. 
man. Professor Bastable, after stating some general considera- 
tions, proceeds to deal with various topics, of which the “Cost of 
Defence ” is the first. A curiously apposite quotation from Montes. 
quieu is given :—“ Each monarch keeps on foot as many armies as 
if his people were in danger of extermination; and this struggle 
of all against all is called peace!” It is pointed out that the 
common comparison of the relative cost of the Continental and 
British armies are fallacious. We have to add to the former the 
general difference in wages, the direct loss of those compelled 
to serve, which may be measured by what a substitute would cost, 
and the indirect effect on production. (If 500,000 men are com- 
pelled to give service for which a substitute would cost £20, we 
have an addition of ten millions at once to the actual cost), 
Other objects to be obtained are “Justice and Security,” 
« Administrative Supervision and Poor Relief” (Dr. Bastable is 
not hopeful about “compulsory insurance”), “ Education and 
Religion,” “Expenditure on Industry and Commerce.” The 
second, third, and fourth books are devoted to “ Public Revenue,” 
the fourth being, we may suppose, the most generally interesting, 
as it deals with the varieties of taxation. The views enunciated 
are decidedly independent of party. ‘“ Progressives” will not be 
pleased to be told that the “extent to which the taxation of 
houses falls on ground-rent is an insoluble problem, at least, for 
statistical purposes ;”’ while the landed interest would deny that 
“there is no evidence of new and oppressive charges being im- 
posed.” And, indeed, the cost of highways, formerly defrayed by 
those that used them, and now by the rates on land, is an instance. 
“The property-tax is decisively condemned;” it diminishes 
directly the national wealth. Taxes on succession, whether to 
realty or personalty, are, however, practically a property-tax. 
As to direct and indirect taxation, Professor Bastable, in com- 
mon with all sane politicians, would retain both. 


Faces and Places. By Henry W. Lucy. (Henry and Co.)—We 
do not know that “ Wit and Humour” is the best description to 
give of all the contents of this volume, but that it contains some 
excellent reading there can be no doubt whatever. “Fred” 
Burnaby is an excellent sketch of a remarkable personality, and 
«A Historic Crowd” introduces us to another personality, also 
remarkable, but in another way, the once famous Claimant. ‘To 
Those about to Become Journalists ” gives some excellent advice, 
which it is scarcely probable will be taken. ‘‘A Cinque Port” 
describes Hythe; and “Christmas-Eve at Watt’s” is a curious 
experience. “ Watt’s” is a Rochester charity where six wayfarers, 
“not being Rogues or Proctors,” may find a lodging, entertain- 
ment, and four-pence. Dickens described the place many years 
ago, but it seems with a good deal of romance. Is Mr. Lucy, by 
any chance, romancing also? Other papers there are of varied 
interest, and last of all “Preachers Whom I Have Known,” in 
which edification and entertainment are curiously mixed. Here 
is a little anecdote of one of these preachers, Bendigo, in the 
early days of his apostleship, when the “old man” was still 
strong. He attended an infidel meeting : “‘ Who’s them chaps on 
the platform?’ said Bendigo to Jim.—‘ Infidels,’ said Jim.— 
‘What’s that?’ queried Bendigo. Why, fellows as don’t 
believe in God or the devil.—‘ Then come along, and we’ll soon 
clear the platform,’ said Bendigo, beginning to strip.” 


Observations on the Emancipation of Industry. By George Vertue 
Crosbie. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Crosbie makes some remarks in 
his introduction which seem to point to confiscation. We spent 
twenty millions, he says, to get rid of West Indian slavery ; but 
“the electors of Great Britain and Ireland have power to free 
industry from the slavery under which it languishes without 
spending money or sacrificing life.” Debt, he goes on :to say, is 
one form of slavery, and it is this that we are to get rid of “ with- 
out spending money ”—i.e., we suppose, by repudiation—hardly, 
we think, without “sacrificing life,’ for the national and local 
creditors—local debt is to go also, we suppose—would not yield 
without a struggle. This matter, however, he does not follow up, 
devoting his attention to the question of rent. He objects to 
“ fixed rent.’ But is rent fixed? Landlords will tell you that 
it is not; that during the last fifteen years it has changed con- 
tinually. As for land lying uncultivated because the owner 
insists on a fixed sum, we fancy that it is not often the caso, 
Land is uncultivated because tenants will not take it at any 
price. That much may be said on behalf of proportionate rent 
we do not doubt; but it is difficult to believe that Mr. Crosbie’s 
proposals are serious. They are too much on the “ without- 
spending-money ” principle. 

The Gentlewoman at Home. By Mrs. Talbot Coke. (Henry and 
Co.)—Mrs. Talbot Coke instructs and advises her readers about 
many things of domestic interest. She ranges from the building 
of a house to the adorning of atable. (As to the house, some- 
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thing more definite about the windows would have been desir- 
able; the picturesque casement window is most inconvenient, 

yet elsewhere (p. 61) the author seems to favour it.) There is 
some good counsel in “Cutting your coat, ” and wise suggestions 
in “On the Shelf.” In ‘‘ By Land and Sea,” we have sensible 
suggestions for travellers; in “ Looking Back,” again, we find 
some interesting details of domestic affairs in the past. In the 
matter of dress, 1814 seems to have been a golden age,—for the 
consumer. Here is a dressmaker’s bill :—‘‘ For making a damask 
gown, lined silk, 3s. 6d.; for making a superfine crépe ball-dress, 
3s. 6d.; for making a hoo] and lined coate,7s. 04.; dimity, territ, 
silk, and bone, 2s. 6d.” 


Booxs Recetvep.—Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information : 
Castro—Deodar. (Cassell and Co.) ——The Supernatural : its Origin, 
Nature, and Evolution. By John H. King. 2 vols. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Constitutional History of the United States. By 


Dr. H. von Holst. Translated from the German by John S. Lalor. 





Contributions to Horticultural 
(W. Paul and Son, 


(Callaghan and Co., Chicago.) 
Literature, 1843-1892. By William Paul. 
Waltham Cross.)——The Locomotive Engine. By Clement C. 
Shelton. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) Advanced Building 
Construction. By the author of ‘“‘ Notes on Building Construc- 
tion.” (Longmans.) The Ornamental Draughtsman. Arranged 
by Robert Scott Burn. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——The Iron and 
Steel Maker. By various Practical Writers. Edited by F. 
Joynson. (Same publishers.) The Sea-Boat: How to Build It. 
By R. C. Leslie. (Chapman and Hall.) Metal Colouring. By 
William H. Hioron. (Macmillan.)——Land Nationalisation. By 
Harold Cox. (Methuen.)——The Game of Skat. By Professor 
Hoffmann. The Egyptian State-Debt. From the German of Dr. 
Wilhelm Kauffmann. Edited by Henry Wallach. (F.C. Mathie- 
son and Sons). Dictionary of Australasian Biography. By Philip 
Mennell. (Hutchinson and Co.) ——Practical Statutes, 1892. By 
James Sutherland Cotton. (Horace Cox.) 




















MaGaziNEes AND SERIAL PusBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for January :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Portfolio, Part 22 of the 
Universal Atlas, Part 16 of a Short History of the English People, 
the Journal of Educiztion, the Author, the New World, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Educa- 
tional Review, the Month, the Expositor, the Forum, the Thinker, 
the Dublin Review, the Political Science Quarterly, Macnillan’s 
Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, the Westminster Review, Natural 
Science, the Bookman, the Eastern and Western Review, the United 
Service Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Belgravia, London Society, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Strand Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, No. 9 of Fashions of To-day, the Boy’s Own Pauper, the 
Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, the Evangelical 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Quiver, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
































a ee 
Adams (J.), Readings in Modern Prose, cr 8V0........0.cecceseeseeeee oe (Longmans) 2/0 
Alison (R.), Anecdotage of Glasgow, cr 8vo ... aiaacauddacaeine (Morison) 5/0 
Allen (G ), Blood Royal, Cr 8V0..........ccccecesssesseeeeeee eeeee _ (Ch: utto & Windus) 3/6 
Allston (W.), Life and Letters of, by J. B. Flagg, roy 4to ............ (Bentley) 25,0 
Amand (I. de 8.), Duchess of Berry and the Coart of Charles X. (Hutchinson) 5,0 
Amicis (i. de), Romance of a Schocimaster, 2 vols... (Osgood) 25/6 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. 1, Part vii, ..(Frowde) 12/6 
Arnold (E.), Adzuma ; or, the Japanese Wife, er 8vo Longmans) 6/6 
Aubyn (A, St.), Master of St. Benedicts, 2 vols. cr 8vo... (Chatto & Windus) 21/¢ 
Babett Vivian: a Sapte by Chriatel, CHRO ciaeocsecvssscons (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Bastian (H. C.), Various Forms of Hysterical Paralysis, 8vo.. : -(Lewis) 7/6 
Bedford (W. K. R.), Letters from and to C, K. Sharpe, 2 2 vols. (A “Gardne ar) 52/6 
Bidgood (J.), Course of Elementary Biology, cr 8vo... ....(Longmans) 36 
Payee: CP), AOC e OF, BNO aicctscins-canvscncsdsanssnsisenamesebisnce . 2/0 
Brown (J. C.), People of Finland in Archaic Times, er 8vo 5,0 
Brown (R.), Hidden UR SIs cass senacksndsndenscusstedevqulehnsssnakoesniues 106 
Brummell (Geo.), Life of, by Captain Jesse, “8v0 .(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Budge (J.), Glimpses of Geo, Fox and his Friends, Seren (Newman) 26 
Chambers (G. ), Handy Digest of Cases relatinz to Public Health (Knight) 12/6 
Davis (E. J.), Whose Fault? er 8vo Digby & Lonz) 3/6 
Forsbrook (W. H. R ), Dissertation on Osteo Arth 3, sanenatacead Lewis) 5/0 
Frankland (P. F.), Our Secret Friends and Foes, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Gant (F. J ), From Our Dead Selves, cr 8vo ............ (Nisbe 36 
Garvey (J ), Rosimond’s Story, 2 vols. cr 8vo. .(Ward & D ywuey) 21/0 
Gates (W. F.), Musical Mosaics, 16mo............. sees. (W. Reeves) 6/0 
Herisse (K.), Art of Pastry Making, cr 8V0  ........6.00.cccccseceee (Ward & Lock) 2/5 
Horace, Satires, Ek. I., Translated by EK. R. Wharton, cr 8vo.. .(Parker) 2/0 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Nor Wife nor Maid, cr 8VO ..........cccceseeeee (Heinemann) 3/6 
Jackson (J.), Theory and Practice of Handwriting, 8vo......... ........+ ow) 3,6 
Karoley (K.), Guide to the Paintings of Florence, 12mo.................0665 (Bell) 5/0 
Land of Ararat, by a Special C rrespondent, 8vo ... (E. Remington) 6,0 
Leslie (E.), Lady Marjorie, 12m0  ..............s000-+ ..(W.C.0.) 2/0 
Litting (G. . Sins Wortbily Lamented, cr 8vo .. keffington) 4/0 
Lowe (R.), Vis. Sh rbrooke, Life by is F. Hagan, 8v0. d & Downey) 10/6 





McCrindle (J. W.), Invasion cf India by ‘Alexander the _— war eos 18/0 
Michaelis (H.), New Portuguese Dictionary, 2 vols, 8vo ..(Simpkin) 30/0 












Moltke (H. Von), Franco-German War, 8V0 ...........s008- ... (Osgood) 10/6 
Pearson (C. H ), National Life and Character, 8vo Macmillan) 10/0 
Phillips (F.), Some Mysteries of the Passion, 12mo.. (Skeffington) 2/0 
Pinero (A. W.', Dandy Dick, 16m0.........cceseseeeseeee (Heinemann) 1/6 
Poor Lady Russell, GB EWE aacnanse aaacence .. (Unwin) 3/6 
Ralph (J.), On Canada’ 8 Frontier, 8vo ..... ....(Osgood) 10/6 
Robertson (T. W.., Life and Writings, 8V0  .......ccccscseccecoeseteeeceeeee (Bentley) 140 


Roby (H. J.), Ele mentary Latin on 12mo . 
Ross (J. D.), Burnsiana, Vel. RRs SOAR sees nensdiiaecxenaauens 
Sloane (T. U’C.), Standard Electric Dictionary, cr 8V0 .. 


-(Maemillan) 2/6 
(A. Ga due) 25 
...(Lockwood) 12/0 








Sowerby’s English Botany, Vol. XIII, roy 8vo ............ iis epiantieniaciil (Bell) 17.0 
Stevenson (W.), Bygone Nottinghamshire, 8VO ....... a (Andrews) 76 
Thorne (H.), Notable Sayings of the Great Teacher, cr 8vo0 .(Simpkin) 20 
Thornely (J. L.), Monnment il Brass ses of Lancashire, 8vo... ...(Andrews) 7/6 


Tolstoi (L.), Recollections of, by C. A. Behrs, cr 8vo.. |.(Hememann) 10,6 
















Torrens (W. Mc.), Twenty Years of Parli: amentary Life, Gth see (Bentley) 15/0 
Triggs (O. L.). Browning and Whitman, 12m) ........0..+.+- (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Vickery (J.), Ieeals of Life, er 8vo ........ ....(Clarke) 5/9 
Williams (3), British and French Calenl .(Simpkin) 2/0 
Willoughby (E. F.), Health Officer’s Pocket Book. 12 Lockwood) 76 
Wooi (H. F.), Avenged in Society, cr 8V0 ..........ceccescoseoccecceces (Heinema n) 60 
Yoang (E, R.), Stories from an Indian Wigwam, cr 8vo ...(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/6 
LI 8 e R T Y & co REMNANTS, DAMAGED, 
; . SOILED, SAMPLE GOODs, 
and SURPLUS STOCK 
STOCK-TAKING Ar GreatLy REpuUCED PRIcEs, 
DRESS FABRICS, &e. 
SA L E Silks, Cashmeres, Velveteens, 
- Cine ere, Costumes, &c. 
RNISHING FABRICS, &e. 
THES DA Y; Tapestries, Curtains, Cretonnes, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Carpets, Rugs, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
LIBERTY and CO, Regent Street, London, W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 


Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, ‘modern or antique. 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ocylon Teas in perfection. Old- fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeclings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomp arable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr, JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes”? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. Anappoint- 
ment in writing is desir semdonth in the case of those coming from a distance. 


SUN. “INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 




















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CO 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


HE VICTORIA UNI VERSITY. —The post of EX EX. 

TERNAL EXAMINER in PHILOSOPHY is VACANT. —App’ ications 

should be addressed to the REGISTRAR of the University, from whom furtier 
porticulars can be obtained, on or before Jannary 28th. 


Manchester, January, 1893, ALFRED T. BENILLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


TRADE-MARK. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 
For igh re with peti of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Oourses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 3ist, 1893, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
ea ge for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Student 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


'h eieieaiiiad HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


sf 


ne S$ 








PRESIDENT— UEWIS FRY, Esq. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The Ven, the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-MistrEss—Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, January 20th. 
Application for admission may be made to the Secretary, at the Svhool ; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarcing House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 








OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MON DAY, January 23rd.—Applications for Prospectus t » 

Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford), Reference 

kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lamath Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston ; Sir Spencer Wells, Bart., Go'ders Hill, N.W. 





in LONDON. 
Mr. EDWARD BLAIR and Mr. GORDON SHACKLE PREPARE BOYS for the 
Public Schools and H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.’ Eight Scholarships at Public Schools have 
been gained during the last two and a half years—five of these at Clifton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, and Marlborough. Boys may be conveyed to and from school in 
a privateomnibus. Three vacancies for Boarders and several for Day-boys. The 
SCHOOL MEETS on FRIDAY, January 20th, Mr. Blair may be seen by ap- 
pointment after January 17th. 
Fretherne House, 29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 


| <eaieallcaiaiiaaiaiiataata’ SCHOOL 











EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 





PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five open, 

Five for Sons of Medical men only), under 13, and FOUR OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 


| tlle COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 

HEAp-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. NEXT TERM JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 








LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application. 


Wy Ser ee 7ee SCHOOL—A COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION will be held on January 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1893, to 

fill up Three Vacancies on the Foundat'on, and at least One Exhibition of £35 

= annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.  Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSKE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises, The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School 
Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon, Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding House arrange. 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 23rd, 1893. 
Entrance Examination at the School House on Friday, January 20th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference nermitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 17th. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and eh. Oe Tee BOYS of from 8 to 15 
—- age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
5. 
d 





ound adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
an 


| gg ts SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5, Admission, 1s, 


Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


|, asain: GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MOUTHSAGIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. ‘The Stipend in cach case 
will be £359 per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10th, 1 For further par- 
ticulars, apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, December 13th, 1892, 


—_— TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 
School and Private, Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.—Head- 
Master, Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A. Fees for Board and Tuition, £356 per 
annum, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANOARY 19th. 

















DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwick 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Berman, CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 9th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frcm 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood, 





ISS WOODMAN’S CLASS for the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, REOPENS 
JANUARY 14. Vacancies for Three Boarders. Preparation for Public Schools. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P.ace, Strand, W.C, 


T LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


| 9 Rdilialaaialeaies and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The OOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messres. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





| pete ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... £16,000,000. 


eee eee oe 








Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
ingdom ... tae mee ont ‘ibe senile 


Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 
8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
wlonies:, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.... ae os 110 7 8 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





ing’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &, Recent successes, 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 








Sir Wm. 


Young Beginner's LATIN COURSE. | GREEK COURSE. 
‘A New Senes for the Use of Young Children. | INITIA GRECA. 
1. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy | *I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and 
Questions, Exercises, and Viana Latin Veatebn, 24.08. 


2. Second Latin Book. An Hasy | *Appendiz to Part I. Additional 


ding Book, with Analysis of Sentences. 2s. 
hird I 1 Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


i in Book. Principal Rules | 
+ ee = *II. A Greek Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 


of Syntax. Easy Exercises, Vocabularies, | 
*III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


English Latin-Dictionary. 2+. — 
4, Fourth Latin Book. Latin Vocabv- | 
pe! ties “ig according to Subjects and Ety- | Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
mologies. 23. | 
‘Smaller Greek Grammar. 


PRINCIPIA SERIES. For 
Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. ee Ad ' 
*[, Grammar, Delectus, Exercises,| Greek Accidence.’ 2s. 6d. 
d Vocabularies. 3. 6d. = : . . 6d. 
* Appendin ms yw T. Additional Ex- | Plato.—Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. | 
“IL. A First Latin Reading-Book. 3/6. | ENGLISH COURSE. P 
*III. A First Latin Verse-Book. 3/6. | *EnglishGrammar. With Exercises. 3/6. 
*IV, Latin Prose Composition. 3/6. _*Primary English Grammar. With 
*V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Exercises and Questions. 1s. 
Travslation into Prose. 3s. 6d. | Primary History of Britain. From the 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. Farliest Times down to 1880. New and 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle | eee 


an wer Forms, 3s. 6:1. | 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phaed- | Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


rus, Cornelius Nepos, & Cze-ar’s —_ “Oe 3/6. 
°4'35 ° : fi . bee 
SS re enn English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises. 33. 6d. 


prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs, By T. D. Hat. 2a. | 


Smith’s Educational Course. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
A eae and Materials for Conversation. 


iS. ° 

*Appendix to PartI. Additional Ex- 
ercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. x 

*II. A French Reading-Book; with 

Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*III, Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an 

Introduction by M. Lirrré. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*I, Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


*II. Reading-Book ; with Dictionary. 
33. 6d. ‘ t 


Practical German Grammar. For Ad- 
vanced Students. 33, 6d. 





ITALIAN COURSE. 


| ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*I. Grammar, Delectus, 
Vocabularies. 33. 6d. 


*II, An Italian Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 


Exercises, 





Murray’s Students’ Manuals. 7s. 6d. each Volume. 
The Students’ Hume: a History of | Students’ History of Greece. To the 


England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- | Roman Conquest. Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


tion in 1688, Thoroughly Revised Editior, con- | Students’ History of Rome. To the 
i i late | y . 
Snued to the Freaky & Dertee, eve. SYS tae Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LippELt, 


" ; d 

reg lly 330 a” | Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

* * Also in Three Divisions, 2s. 6d. each. Parr lI. | ’ ‘ s 

—BO. 55-A.D. 1485. Pant IL—A.D. 1485-1688, | Students’ Gibbon. Rin gee and 
Parr III.—1688-1878. | ad chong oman Empire. By Dr. WM. Smitu. 
Students’ Modern Europe: from the | Students’ Hist 'F To th 

fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, | Ntudents M1story 0 . rance. Oo the 
By R Longe. | Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 


Students’ History of Europe during __ “oloured Maps and Woodeuts, 
the Middle Ages. cd Henry Hatiam. | Students’ Ancient Geography. By 


Students’ Constitutional History of, _. Canon Srvay. Woodents. 
England. Henry VII.-George II. By H. pl | Students’ Modern Geography. By 
Students’ Old Testament History. By | _. Canon Bevan. Woodeuts. 


Puitip SMITH, Maps and Woodcuts. | Students’ Geography of British India. 
Students’ New Testament History. | By Dr. GeorGr Smita. Maps. 

By Purp €u1TH. Maps and Woodeuts. | Students’ English Language. Its 
Students’ Ancient History. To the! Origin and Growth. By Georez P. Marsa. 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. Woodcuts. | Students’ English Literature. With 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2) _, Biosraphical Notices. By T. B. Suaw. . 

: I. A.D, 30-1003; II. — 7 Woodeuts. | Students’ Specimens of English 
Students’ English Churce History. | Literature. By T. B. Saw. 5s. 

3 vols.: I. 596-1509; IT. 1509-1717; 111. 1717-1881, | Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 

By Canon Perry. 


FLEMING. 





SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 1887. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With 4 
Col. Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 61. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, 16 no, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. 
Political. 16mo, 2s. 6d, : 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 

6mo, 3s. 61. ° 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
‘ chools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d, 

| English Literature. With Lives of 
our Chief Writers. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. To 
be used with the foregoing book. 16mo, 32. 6d. 


Physical and 








LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 


England, from the Earliest Times, con- 
tinued down to 1878. 36 Woodcuts, ls, 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. | 





A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thirty- 
first Edition. By Dr. W1tu1am Sm1TH and Pro- 

-_ fessor T. D. Hatt, M.A. 730pp., 7s. 61. 
This Ec ition is, toa great extent, a New and Original 

Work. Kvery article has been carefully revised, 


Smaller English-Latin Dicty. 7s. 6d. 
Latin-English Dictionary. With the 


+> ea Measures, Weights, Proper Namer, &c. 
8. 


63. 
Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. 16s, 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
Illustrations, 21s. i 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. 
tions, 7s. 6d. ; 
Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 756 Woodcuts, 18s. 
200 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Woodcuts, 7s. 64, 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, 200 Woodcuts, 73. 6d. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 
logically arranged. By Davip MILNF, M.A. 73. 6d. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY, intended to Simplify the Com- 
position of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, 


selected Epithets, Synonyms. &c. By A. C 
-AlnerR, and H. G WINTLE, G:own 8vo, 92. 


Illustra- | 


France, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Second Empire. Maps, &c., 2s. 6d, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
England, from the First Invasion by 
the Romans down to the Year 1880. 3s. 6d. 
France, from the Conquest of Gaul by 

Caesar down to 1878. 70 Woo’cuts, 3:. 6d. 
Germany, from the Invasion by Marius 
to 1830. 50 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 
The Eton Latin Grammar. An entirely 
New Work for Advanced Students. By F. H. 
Rawtitns, M.A., and W. R. Inger, M.A. 6s. 
The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By A. C. Arnaer, and H.G. Wintie. 3s. 6d. 


_ *A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. 2s, 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above Work. 2s. 

The Eton Horace, The Ones, Eropss, 
and CARMEN SHCULARE. With Notes by F. 
W. CornisH. | Maps, crown 8vo, 63. 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. 
Rouse and A. CocksHotTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 
Rev. T. Darton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


| UNIVERSITY 


| 





EXTENSION MANUALS. 


The following is a List of Volumes now ready :— 


The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
ArtTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh, 
80 Illustrations. 5s. 


The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 
Physiography. By Huau Roserr MILL, D.Sc. 
University of Edinburgh, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured Maps 
and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 


English Colonisation and Empire. 
By A. Caupscott, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. With Coloured Map: and Plans, 33. 6d 


The Fine Arts. By Professor 
BALDWIN Brown, University of Edinburgh, 
With Lilustrations, 33. 6d. 

The Elements of Ethics. By Joun 
H, Murrueap, Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By 


Dr. W. Coynineuam, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King’s 
College, London. 3s. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
Prof. Kyieut, University of S:. Andrews. 33. 6d, 


French Literature. By H. G. Keensz, 
Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. 33, 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application. 
*** DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs, MINTO ELLIOT, Author of ‘‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
—‘‘in Sicily,” &c. With Plan and Illusirations, crown Svo, 11s. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 


ROBERT, Lord HOUGHTON, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
dition. With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION 
IN INDIA. 


From the Early Days of the East India Company. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. Forming a volume inthe University Exten- 
sion Series. With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s, 61, 


B 
Second 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY : 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected E'ements. By the Duke or ArGyYLL, K.G., K.T. 8vo0. [Nearly ready, 


The ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN : Design, 


Views, and Plants. By W. Rosinson, F.L.8. Third Edition, entirely 
Revised, with many fine additional Engravings, Medium 8vo, lds, [Just out, 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated by 


Henry Howarp, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon. Crown 8vo, 63s. [Neat week, 


The MISSION of the CHURCH. By the Rev. 


CHARLES Gore, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of 


his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Durr, G.C.S.I. With some of 
his Indian Speeches and Minutes, Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKEs, 
D.C.L. With Portrait, 8vo, 143, 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. &. Lilly. 


8vo, 14s, 
Contents :—1, The Twilight of the Gods.—2. Atheism.—3. Critical Agnostic. 
ism,—4, Scientific Agnosticism.—5, Rational Theism.—6, The Inner Light.—7. 
The Christian Synthesis, 


OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HISTORY. Based 


on the Work of Mariette Bey. Translated and Elited by Mary Broprick. 
A New and Revised Edition, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Extract from a Letter of M. Masprro to the Translator :—“ Je pense que vous 
avez rendu un véritable service 4 ceux de vos compatriotes qui veulent savoir un 
peu de ce que c’est que l’Egypte sans pour cela s’imposer la fatigue de lire les 
ouvrages souvent trés arides des Egyptologues.”’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


_ LL 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


eouaur eon eee from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
N OCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at th 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per pence pk ae 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per anuum 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPLION, ana tins 
lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS. 

Just published, post-free, PART II, (Gr-Sc) of 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 
Messrs. H, SOTHERAN and CO., at 136 Strand, London, W.C., 
consequent on rebuilding, 
at a Discount from the Catalogue Prices of 
TWENTY PER CENT. for Cash. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


r] 











A* 














CHEAP BOOKS, 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting thos2 published 
at net prices. A large and choice sicck, miny in 
handsome calf and morvcco bindings, suitable for 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
from, Export and country orders punctually executed, 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate S reet, E.C. 


WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 





DAT 


a 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 


MOORE'S 
TATULA. 


SAVORY AND 
URA 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


Chemists everywhere. 















ASSURANCE COMPANY ; os ‘oc genes egies 
MAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR BRRAKFAST—-SUEEER. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, EPP s’S ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3,200, B lit shes liah 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. n OuTSIDE Pacr, TWELVE 7 

s RO scssassniesoss Socetansieenarenns w£10 10 0 
W._D. MASSY, 2.5.0, Half-Page ....... mie ye 
ieee a cO0oOCGOA Quarter-Page....... ml 212 6 
IRKBECK BANK. BOILING WATER OR MILK, ace we Fo 
SOUTH AMPTON BUILDINGS: Ohancery en iia Quarter-Column .............000 ne ae © 
THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on RAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, PT ismamene 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, >) Toside has enecenmnteetenesee inert 12 12 0 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 


QOUPs, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. k 


PRESERVED — 


VISIONS, and 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


“PRO. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


poreD MEATS. Also, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 








USE 


py Ssance of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
y} 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’” 





FR "Ss 


([URTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





GPECIALITIES 
Ne 


for INVALIDS. bert at: 


JTJOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 





PURE CONOENTRATED 


GC 0 C O A. 


CAUTION—BEWA 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


RE OF IMITATIONS. PILLS.—Never aT Fautr.—In all irritations 
of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and serofulous en- 
largements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment pre- 
sents a ready and easy means of cure which never 
dirappoints the most favourable expectations. It 
manifests a peculiar power in restraining inflamma- 





Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





fession in preference to 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 


tion, removing stagnation, cooling the heated blood, 
and checking all accimonious or unhcalthy dis- 
charges. Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are 
no less remarkable for their power in improving the 


French Brandy. They hold D 
4 general condition and habit of body, which renders 


Supplied Under the 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


G)LD MEDAL PARIS, 187°, 





, 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
——s on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.(. 


the cures complete and permanent. 
general influence of these potent remedies, the puny 
infant becomes the robust child; the pale and 





emaciated regain colour and rotundity; and the 
dyspeptic eats freely without fear. 
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PORTRAITS OF TENNYSON. 


eS NOTICE.—The Second and Concluding Authorised Article on the-Portraits of the late Lord Tennyson by Mr. Theodore Watts 


APPEARS IN 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


Amongst the Contents of the January Part are—‘ After the Festa.” An Original Etching by David Law, R.P.E.—Current Art. 
2 By WALTER CRANE. With Nine Illustrations by the Author.—‘t When the World was Y¥ 
With a Sonnet by Miss ELLEN THORNYCRUFT FOWLER. —Henry G. Hine, V.P.R I. 


PHILLIPS. With Six Illustrations.—Design. 
by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


For JANUARY, price ls. 


By CLAUD? 
oang.” Painted 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With a Por- 


trait of H. G. Hine, V P.R.I., and Six Illustrations of his Works.—The Kelvingrove Art Galleries and Museum, Glasgow. By OWEN FLEMING. With Three 


Illustrations.—Carols of the Year: January. 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. [Illustrated.—The Portraits of Lord Tennyson: II. By THEODURE WATTS. With 


Nine Illustrations.—Edward Burne-Jones, A.R.A. With Four Ilustrations.—Our Illustrated Note-Book. With Eight Ilustrations.—The Chronicle of Art. 


N.B.—The December Part, containing the First Article and Selection of Portra'ts of Tennyson, is still on sale, price 1s. 


The Athenzum, referring to these Portraits, says:—The importance of the Series lies in the fact that, owing to the great number of paintings 
and photographs now existing of the late Laureate, one contradicting another, those who never knew him will, without the timely aid of some friend to 
whom every line of the poet’s face was familiar, suffer from an embarras de riches;es in trying to form an idea of his personal appearance, more perplexing than 
the uncertainty which the worshipper of Coleridge or Shelley now suffers,” 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARIES IN EXISTENCE. 
CHEAP EDITION of CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving Definitions of more than 


1.0,000 Words and Phrases, 


1,100 pp., extra crown 8vo, cloth, 


CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English and English- 


Latin.) Thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and in part re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Master of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford ; and J. F, CHARLES, B.A., Assistant-Master at the City of London School. 


350th THOUSAND, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; or in superior binding, leather back, 4s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH 


French.) Revised and Corrected, from the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 3s, 6d.; or in half-roan, 43. 6d. 


DICTIONARY. (French-English and English- 


1,150 pp. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. In Two Parts: German- 


Eng ish and English-German, 


By ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,120 pp., demy 8vo. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing Memoirs 


of the Most Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries, 


768 pp., Gemy 8vo, cloth. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








The First Number of Vol. III. (January _1893), 
Now ready. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


Of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
KATURE, 


Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

Includes ‘‘ Reviews”’ by Prof. A. B. Davipson, 
Canon CHEYNE, Dr. WALTER (©. SmiTH, Canon 
Driver, Professors Iveraca, CHapman, A, R. 8S, 
Kennepy, Dykes, BLAIkIZ, ROBERTSON, Miss 
HortcHinson STiz11n@, &. &e. 

Price 1s, 6d.; Annual Prepaid Subscription, 6s., 
post-free. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by the Rev, JAS. HASTINGS, M.A, 
Monthly 6d. ; aes * Prepaid Subscription, post- 
ree, 6s. 

THE BisHOP OF GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL writes :— 
“*T regularly read and take in the Expository Times, 
which has now become a very useful and valuable 
periodical.” 

The JANUARY Number includes :—Nores or 
REcENT Exposition.—JacobB’s Vision aT BETHEL, 
by Rev. A. Henderson, D.D.—A Stupy or St. Luke 
xxii. 35-38, by Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A,, Camb.— 
Pror.’ Bruce’s APOLOGETICS.—JUDAISM AND THE 
HicHerR Criticism, by Rabbi Strauss, D.D.—THE 
TEACHINGS OF OUR LORD AS TO THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE O.T., by Bishop Ellicott.—In MEMor1am.—PROF. 
Hort, by Prof. Milligan, D.D—Great Text Com- 
MENTARY, &c, 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street. 

London: SIMPKINS, and JOHN HEYwoop. 


THE ce LECTURES, 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ECTURES on the ORIGIN and 
3 GROWTH of RELIGION as illustrated by 
the RELIGION of the ANCIENT HEBREWS, By 
Cc. G. MONTEFIORE. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 Seuth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, 423. 


te ari GADELICA (I1—xXxXXTI) 
A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts 
illustrating Persons and Places, Edited from MSS, 
and translated by StanpisuH H,. O’GrRapy. 

Also to be had separately: Vol. I., containing the 
Irish Text ; and Vol. II , containing the Translation 
and Notes. Each vol, 21s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATR, 
1! Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 85 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. ” 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘t Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. i 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S cHLaesetes 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DameeLL and Uprnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tun INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BRENnTANo’s, Union Square, New York City, 


a 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 

Two New Serial Stories commence in the JANUARY 
Issue of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready. “ DIANA 
TEMPEST,” by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ The 
Danvers Jewels ;? and “The ROMANCE of Sir REGINALD 

GRAHAM,” by a NEW WRITER. 


oe NEW WORKS. 


BY MR. PEMBERTON. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Author of “ School,” “ Caste,” &c. 
By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON. 
Author of “'The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” 
With Portrait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 14s. 





BY MR. TORRENS. 
TWENTY YEARS OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS. 
Author of “ The Life of Lord Melborne.” 
In 1 voJ., 15s., demy 8vo. 


BY DR FLAGG. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


By Dr. J. B. FLAGG. 
With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, 25s. 
BY MR. BARKER. 


WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN 
WATERS. 


The Limousn cnd Aquitaine. 
By E. HARKISON BARKER. 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France.” With Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MR. WORSFOLD. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With numerous Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXTA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Author of “Red Towers,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JAVA. 








Now ready. 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. 


McQueen Gray, Author of “ Elsa.’”’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ In every way an admirable novel, good in plan, in arrangement, 
andin execution. The characters are thoroughly alive ; the story, 
which has one or two subtle and difficult situations, is narrated 
with singular clearness and skill; and, best of all, the author has 
that knowledge of the world and of human nature which is the 
one thing needful for effective fiction.” —Spectator. 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 
KING. By J.S. Fuercuer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The autobiography of a Yorkshire yeoman of the seventeenth 
century. The tale has throughout a quaint, direct diction that 
makes it charming to read, and that, though apparently simple 
in style, is an evidence of the mastery Mr. Fletcher possesses in 
descriptive writing. But in addition to this there is a skilfully 
woven plot, with some pretty love-making, and dramatic touches 
of high power; while there are excitement and interest enough to 
keep the reader to the book from begining to end.’—Leeds 
Mereury. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington St., W. 
Publishers in Ordinary te her Majesty the Queen, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS List. 


SiR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. will publish 
in a few days, uniform with “The Light of the World” and 
“ Potiphar’s Wife,” the Japanese Play written by Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD during his recent residence in Tokyd. Its title is 
‘*“ADZUMA ; or, the Japanese Wife,” and it consists 
of four acts and many scenes, the action taking place at Kyété, 
the Ancient Capital of the Empire. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of 
South Wales, 1872-75, i877,1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, §vo, Sua, 8° 
“The work of a really remarkable man, who has, what is so rare in these days 
a backbone, who possesses the courage of his convictions, and who has maintained 
them through good and evil report.” —Athenzwm. 
“An attractive and valuable book, full of lessons to statesmen. It is one of 
the most important books that have been recently devoted to colonial history,’* 
—St. James’s Gazette, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J. THEopore 
Bent, F.8.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plaus, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 
“This volume is one of deep interest. It is easy and pleasaut reating through- 
out, and in this respect it forms no insignificant contrast to the ns.al volume of 
travels. The narrative is one of extraordinary brilliancy.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“*A very interesting book...... Strange as have been the tales which scholars 
have told the world, including even the discovery of the topless towers of Ilium, 
nothing stranger has been recounted than what Mr. Bent recounts in this 
volume.’”’— Glasgow Herald, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. CowrPer Ranyarp. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to, 36s. 


*,* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price ls., now ready. Cases for Binding can be obtained throngh all Booksellers, 


** Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its more popular aspects, 
alike for the lucidity of its style, the copi»usness of its matter, and the attrac- 
tiveness of its illustrations.”—Times. 


An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Sutrres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Member of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, and some time Finance Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The DECALOGUE. By Elizabeth Words- 


wortTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Authur of *‘ Illustrations 
of the Creed.” Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 
SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, 
DD., Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New. 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. 


Tuomson, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


By Annie 


{On January 16th. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 363, 


Will be published on January 16th, 


ConTENTS, 
THE Penvury OF Russia, 7. THe LivE AND Works OF Dr. 
THE Lire OF Joan ERICSSON, ARBUTHNOT. 
Tue PILGRIMS OF PALESTINE, 8. THe ALCHEMISTS OF EGYPT AND 
Sir James Ramsay s LANCASTER GREECE, 





9. THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 
10, THe Great IrIsH CONSPIRACY. 


AND YORE, 
CoLovug BLINDNESS. 
THE DROPMORE PaPERS, 


Qo POR 
we ae uadt aj 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
begs to announce that FRANK 
BARRETTS New Novel, 
“KITTYS FATHER, in3 
vols., may be cvbtained at any 
Library THIS DAY. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
3 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, 
Formerly Under-Secretary for Fivance in Egypt. 
With Map, demy 8vo, 16, 











«* Books, like men, sometimes come to the front at the very point of time when “The worthy record of a k i ie ” 
they are most wanted. Every 7 did Ppa will feel that this is true of Mr. | Times. 4 we Sh OS Se ealen Bad ae 
Milner’s ‘England in Egypt.’’"—Guardian. — “The book is so packed with information, so fall of insi 

“‘The ablest book that has yet been written on the subject.’—Manchester | so temperate in prB ewconer| and restrained in femmes, Pons yee ogee yn 
Guarcian. ins entertaining as a narrative, that no j ali i 

“¢ As interesting as a novel. as brilliant as a first-rate essay, as thoughtful and | mitted to write or speak about Seant for i oan a poly. = —_ 
reflective as a pondered and judicial history of a nation.’’—St James’s Gazette. solemnly declare that he has read it from cover to cover.” —Daily Chronicle, 





FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


With Illustrations from Oricinal Sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY. 
; : 5 Hy my 8vo, 16s. 
Four Thousand Copies of this popular Book having been entirely exhansted, a FIFTH EDITION is now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


NOW READY. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, LL.D, D.C.L. 


An Address delivered before the Midland Institute, Reprinted with Additions, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


The FORUM for JANUARY, now ready, price 2s. 6d., contains among 


o her Articles:— 
The CRISIS in SILVER. By Henry Hucxs Gisps. | LITERARY and MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS in ENGLAND. By FREpERic 


WHAT is a NOVEL? By Marion CrawrorD. Harrison. 
_ GERMAN SOCIALISM and LITERARY STERILITY. By Dr. Gerrcxen. 


ISSUE IN PARTS OF DR. WORMELL'S MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 

The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. A Manual for Use in Schools, with Special Refere nce to tha Requirements 
of Busiuess and Commerce, By K. WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A., Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London. Large crown 8vo, cloch, 33. 6d. net ; 
with Answers, 4:3. net. Also in Separate Parts as follow:, 23. each. : ig ‘“ 

Part I.—To END of DECIMAL FRACTIONS. | Part Il.—PROPORTION, INTERES, DISJOUNT, STOOKS, &e 

d aa 











‘* Admirab’e in every respect.””—Tvachers’ Aid. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. Specially Adapted for the London i i 
Dept., College of Preceptors, and other Exams. By Dr. R. WO2MEL rp With a tlecoatan, cloth, 33, net. . Matric., Science and Art 
A Vo'ume of SOLUTIONS, for Teachers and Private Students, 33. net. 


The STANDARD COURSE of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, F.CS., Head-Master of the Technical 
€chool, Birmingham. A Carefully Graded and Fully Illustrated Couree, for Introducing the Study of Chemistry at an Earlier School Age than hitherto. 
Issued in 5 Parts—price 7d. each for Parts I.-IV., and ls. for Part V. Also complete in 1 vol., prics 23. 6d, net. " 

One of H.M. sige 2 a hg rtp ag are rr a and —v arranged.” 
The Orgaviser of echnical Instruction a elens :—‘* This excellent little work eminently fulfils the conditions required; it will a) i i 
the teaching of el tary chemistry in our schools, I believe it to be unique of its kind.”’ OE SOS ape, Se ee 
A NEW ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. By Francis Bond, M.A., Head-Master of the 
Ea-t Rding song Se Just — heer Ag eres ls = a 
Resolved, by the Head-Masters’ Conference :—(1) ‘ That the study of Enzjish Grammar and English Literat ire d eg greater encor ; i 
reocivos from the Public Schools.” Also—(2) “ That it is desirable that in the entran:: exam. for Public Schools : pa Seach oan anouitnie manna 
English gr. mmar.” = 
HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Edited, for Use in Schools, with Note: and Introd uctions, by H. N. Hudson, 


LL.D. Ksch Play separately, paper covers, ls, 6 1.; cloth, 2s. The following is a list of the Series :— 





A Midsummer - Night’s | A3 You Like It. King John. Henry IV., Part Il. Julius Cesar, A 

Dream. Twelfth Night, Ri:hard IL. Henry V.- — Sade wt Coegeten. 
The Merchant of Venice | The Tempest. Richard IIT, Henry VIII. Kinz Lear. Cymbeline. 
Much Ado about Nothing. | The Winter's Tale. Henry IV., Part I. Romeo ani Juliet. Macbeth. Coriolanus. 


This edition of Shakesp:are’s plays will be found well adapted for pupils preparing for Oxford and Cambridge Lozal aminati 
Certificate Examination, Students in Training Colleges, &c. . ee ridge Local Examinations, Oollege of Preceptors 
The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. Extracted from Carlyle’s Bisgraphy, and Edited by Professor 
CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With a Map, Battle Plans, and 8 Fall-Page Lllustcations by Adolph Menzal, aad Trakese of sockaddr tidGnaak ten te 
British Museum. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 52. [Now ready. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. A Manual, with Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, for Use in Schools. By James 
BOIELLH, B.A. (Univ. Coll.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXERCISE-BOOK. Short and Carefully Graded Passages to be done into English, 
with a ere for Re-translation and Composition, and a Vocabulary. By W. J. @REENSTREELD, M.A., Head-Master of the Muriing School, 
Stroud, rown 8yo, cloth, ls. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited, |The BEGINNER'S BOK in GERMAN. 


Euited by A. JaMSON Sm1TH, M.A , Head-Master of for Use in Schoo!s, by Francis TakVER, M.A., | By Sorure Dorror. Lllustrated with Humorous 
King Edward’s Schoo), Camp Hill, Birmingham, | Sexior French Master at Eton College. With | Pictures, Squa-e 8vo, Loards, 4s, 6d, 

and C, M. Dix, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Notes, Introduction, and Life of Dumas, Square | 

Oratory *chool. Square 8vo, cloth, 2:. net. 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. net. GERMAN LESSONS A Complete 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


Edited, with Notes and Helps for Composition, 
by A. J. smirH, M.A., Head-Master of King 


HENRY GREVILLE. — PERDUE. Manual, with Exercises and Vocabula:ies, for use 
Edited, for Use in Schools, from the Thirty- | poh agg tl acne ee —- of 
: ye : soe a fourth French Edition, by JamEs Boirxxx, Senior ginners Lat-n book. rown 5Svo, 
Kdward’s Schoo!, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 8vo, te - | cloth, 6s, 
cloth, with red edges, 3s, ‘ pag Aap ageing a ee 
VICTOR HUGO. — QUATREVINGT- |GERMAN EXERCISES. Passage 
DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUE- oe 


TREIZE I dited, for Use in Schools, by JamEs for Translation into German, With Notes aud 


EvigELL¥, Senior French Master at Dulwich Col- | TAIRES. Kdited, for Use in Schools, by Pro- Brief Rul s upon Construction. By J. F. STEIN, 
lege. With Notes, Introduction, and Life of | fessor Sumicuerast, of Harvard University. Instructor in German at the Enylish High 
Hugo. Square 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. net. | Cloth, 8vo, 3s. 6u. | School, Boston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the supervision of Professor J. W. White and Professor 
T. D, SEYMOUR, 

This series comprises a number of volumes selected from the works of the best Greek Authors, carefully edited for the use of University Students amd the 
Higher Forms in Schools, Each volume contains a full Introduction, with Notes, critical and explanatory, Rhythmical Schemes where necessary, and Appen- 
dices giving a brief Bibliography, &e. 

The vuiumes are uniformly bound in cloth, square 8vo. 


THUCYDIDES, Book I. 7s. 6d, HOMER: ILIAD. | Rooks 1V.-VI._ 6s, EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. 6°. 
THUCYDIDES. Book V. 63. OMER: ODYSSEY. Books I-IV. 6. EUKItIDES: IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. Cs, 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. 6s. ons Core ee ARISTOPHANES: The CLOUDS. 63. 
HOMER: INTRODUCTION to LANGUAGE and | prato: GORUIAS. 7s. 61. 4ESCHINES: in CTESIPHONIEM. 6:. 

VERSE. 4s. 6d. SUPBOCLES: ANTIGONE. 6s, XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books I-IV. 7s 6a. 
HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-III. 6s. AISCAYLUS: FROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 7s. 6d, | XSNOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VIL. 7:. 6d. 


Dr. J. 8. REID, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge :—‘‘ I have examined several of the volumes ca -efully, aud have looked at the others, and I am convinced 
that the series as a whole is very valuable.” 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN | The BEGINNERS LATIN BOOK.| The GATE to CHSAR. By W. C. 





; Complete with Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, " pats ; 
Caaemsr. 4 lee anon i ae felections for Translation, and Youtulaey.” By Conaam, Author of “ Practical Latin Composi- 
and Oulleges, founded on Comparative Grammar. Wx. ©. Cotzar, A.M., and M. Geant DaNIeLL, tion,’ &. 155 pp, cloth, 2:. 
By J. B. Atten, Lecturer at Harvard Univer- A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 7, ; , ' 
sity, and J. H. GreEnovuan, Professor of Latin ;) PRACTICAL LATIN COMFOSITION. | .. ong bay eros — . eee fooling 
at Harvard University. New Edition, revised and By W. ©. Cottar, Author of **The Beginner’s om War, Book IE; (2) The Original Text; (3) 
Latin Book,” &c. 268 pp., crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. | Notes on both Texts; (4) Exercizes on the Simplified 





cnlarged, 488 pp., crewn fvo, half-moroceo, 63, a : ; 
Bee, PP» A KEY, 2s, 6d., on Teachers’ order only. | Text; (5) Vocabulary ; (6) Etymological Vocabular 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia Dice. 
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BLACKIE & SONS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 
The Century Readers, Fully Illustrated 

and bound in cloth. 

First Primer. 230. | Second Primer. 3d. 

Infant Reader, . 

First Reader. 8d. Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d, 
Second Reader. 84. | Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 
Third Reader. 1s, Sixth Reader. Ils. 6d. 


Stories for the Schoolroom. Selected 
from Popular Authors, and adapted for Class 
Reading. Edited by J. H. Yoxatt, Charmingly 
Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 
Infant Reader. 6d. Third Book. ls, 
First Book. 8d. Fourth Book. Is. 41. 
Second Book. 9d. Fifth Book, 1s, 6d. 


Readings from Standard Authors. With 
Notes, &c., cloth, 1s, 3d. each. 
Robinson Crusoe. | Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Addison’s Spectator. 
The Sovereign Reader. Scenes from 
the Life aud Keign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. 
Henry. Illustrated, cloth, 1s, 61. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 
with Notes, cloth, 8d. each. 
King Richard IT. 
Julius Cesar, 


King John. 

As You Like It. 
Macbeth. Merchant of Venice, 
Henry the Highth, The Tempest. 

Henry the Fifth, 10d, Hamlet, 10d, King Lear, 10d. 


WRITING. 
Vere Foster's Copy-Books. These 


Books have been designed by Mr. VERE Foster 
to carry out the principle of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general corre- 
spondence. 
ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
BOLD-WRITING SERIES. In 25 Numbers, at 


2d. each. 
PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 


3d. each. 
ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, 


1s,; or with Answers, ls, 6d. The Answers 
separately, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely 





NEW METHOD. By Joun Jackson. Third 
Edition, cloth, 43. 
Examination Arithmetic, Containing 


1,200 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with 
Answers), selected from Examination Papers, &. 
Classified by T. 8. Harvay. Cloth, 2s, KKY, 


4:, 6d, 
ENGLIS di. 


Compendious English Grammar, with 
Exercises, Cloth, ls. 6d. 


English Composition Exercises. Com- 
rising Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for 
om Rules and Models for Letters, &c. 
Cloth, ls. 
The English Language and Literature : 


an Outline for Schools. By Davip CAMPBELL, 


Cloth 2 6d, 
LATIN. 
Elementary LatinGrammar. Cloth, 1s. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico, Book I. Con- 


taining Brief Notes. By JoHn Brown, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progres- 
sive Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. 
Ninth Edition, cloth, 2s, KEY, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and ROME. By KH. M. Berens. Illustrated 
from Antique Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Kmphasis. By Gro. W. BaYNHAM. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dic- 
TIONARY: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
and Pronouncing. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. Cloth, 5s.; half-roxburghe, 6s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 9s. 


29.2.9 . . > 

Ogilvie’s Comprehensive English Dic- 
TIONARY: LEtymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. With 900 Iilustrations, New, En- 
larged, and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 12s. 6d,; 
sheep, 17s. 6d.; half-russia, 20s. 

Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary: 
Etymologica), Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, roxburghe, 
7s. 6d.; half-cilf, 103, 6d. 

of the 


on ates 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictio 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged from the 
“‘Student’s Dictionary.”’ Cloth, 2s. 6d.; rox- 
burghe, 3s, 6d, 











DRAWING. 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 
Book, Produced under the direct Superin- 
tendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
With Instructions and Diagrams to simplify the 
work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each Book 
coutains Paper for Drawing on. 

Freehand for Children ...........+ . 4 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, First Grate, Ornament 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade, Plants ... 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade ............ 4 Books, 1s. each. 
*,* The De-igns are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 


In 72 Numbers at 2d. each, 
Freehand Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical Series, 12 
ers. Numbers. 


Landscape, 12 Numbers. 
Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
*,* Published also in 18 Parts at 9d. each. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans, by Epgar Sanperson, M.A.,, late 
arg of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Our Country: a Reading-Book for Junior 
Classes. By Epaar Sanperson, M.A. Fully 
Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 4d. 


The Story of England: a Reading- 
Book for Schools, By Epaar SANDERSON, M.A, 
Fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Outlines of the World’s History: 
Ancient, Medisval, and Modern, By Epgar 
SanpvErson, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in separate Parts. 
Part I. Ancient History. ls. 
Part II. Greece and Rome, 2s, 
Part III, Medieval History. 1s. 
Part IV. Modern History. 2s, 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note-Book. Compiled by HERBERT 
Wits. Cloth, 2s. 


An Epitome of History: Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern. For Higher Schools, 
Colleges, snd Private Study. Translated from 
the German of Cart Pioetz. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 
Middle-Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 
The BRICLISH EMPIRE, Part II. The Colonies 
and Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c., 


cloth, 2s. 
The BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 


33. 6d. 


Commercial Geography: 2 Complete 
Manual of the Countries of the World. By Dr. 
Cart ZEHDEN. Translated by FiINDLAY MuIR- 
HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for rapid revisal in preparing 
for Examinations, and for ready reference. With 
a Complete Series of Maps, cloth, ls, 6d. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 


Mechanics. With Woodcuts, . cloth, 
1s. 64, 


Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. 


Perspective, 4 Numbers, 





MourcHe. With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Botany. By Vincent T. Mvrcue. 


With numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 1s, 


Chemistry. By W. JERomE HARRISON. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
= =~ M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, 
cloth, ls. 


Agriculture. With Woodcuts, cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Science Readers. In a Series 
of Simple Lessons, Fully Illustrated and bound 
in cloth. 

No. _I. COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. 

No. II, COMMON OBJECTS. 10d. 

No, III. PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTANCES used in ARTS and 
MANUFACTURES, &c. Is. 

No. IV. ANIMAL ard PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woon, F.E.S. 1s. 4d. 

No. VY. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE, By the 

Rev, TaroporE Woop, F.ES, 1s, 6d. 





SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 
vw. 


Translated and Kdited by Professor J. 

Everett, D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
through vat, copiously Illustrated, medium 8yo 
cloth, 18s.; in Parts, limp cloth, 43.6). eich, ’ 


Part I. Mechanics, &c, Part IIT. Flectricity, &, 
Part Il. Heat, | Pare tv: Bee Light 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor 
EvereEtTr. New Edition, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 
By Professor Everett. Illustrated by many 
Woodcuts, Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 3:. 6d, 


al 
Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of 
Physiograpby. By W. J. Harrison and H, 
R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., Elementary, ls. 6d, 
Part II., Advanced, 2:, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. 


By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. Copiously 
lilustrated, cloth, 2s, 


Elementary Botany. By Josepu W. 
OutiveR, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
JEROME Harrison and CHarites A. WHITE, 
Numerous Lilustrations, Second Edition, cloth, 2s, 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuarues 
H, DRaPER, D.Se. Lond., Head-Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Fully Illustrated, New 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. By Professor A. HumBoLpr Sexton, 
New Edition, cloth, 23. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Professor A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Translated by 
GrorGE M‘Gowan, Ph.D., University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, Cheaper Edition, cloth, 63, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physi- 
OLOGY. By J. M‘Greaor-Ropertson, M.A, 
M.B. New and Revised E tition. Numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDKOSTATIUS. By R. H. Pinkerton, 
B.A. Second Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 33. 6d. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 


PinkERTON, B.A. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davip Atian Low, Head- 
a the People’s Palace Technical Schools. 

oth, 2s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course. Com- 
prising Arithmetic, Algebra (to Simple Equa- 
tions), and the First Book of Euclid. Third 
Edition, with Answers, 2s.; without Avswers, 
1s, 9d.; Answers, 6d. 


ee 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercises, Arranged by 
A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books I. to VI., with XI., 
and Appendix; and a wide Selection of Kxamina- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 4s, 6d, KEY, 5s. 
Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s, 6d. ; Book I., 1s,; II., 
6d.; III., 1s,; IV., 64.; V. and VI. together, 1s.; 
XI, ls. 6d 


Euclid and Mensuration for Beginners. 
The First Two Books of Euclid (with Exer- 
cises), and Easy Exercises in Mensuration (with 
Answers). Cloth, 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of 
Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers in 
Mathematics, with full Solutions, By Dr. W. 
Kyieut, Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Algebra for Beginners, From Nota- 
tion to Simple Equations and Square Root. 
With Answers, cloth, 6d, 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. From 
Notation to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. With Auswers, cloth, 2s, 


Algebra. Up to and including Progres- 


sions and Scales of Notation, By J. G. Kerr, 


M.A. Oloth, 2s, 6d, 
Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them 
and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By 


Dr. W.T. Knieut. Oloth, 2s, KEY, 3s, 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s, 


Elemen Mensuration: Lines, Sur- 
FACES, and SOLIDS, With numerous Exercises, 





cloth, 10d. 
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FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, AND CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


Latin. 


CHESAR.-Gallic War. Book I. Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A, Is, 6d. 
Books If. and III. With x otes and Vocabulary by Rev. 


W. G. RuTHERFORD, M.A. 1s, 6 


CICEE0O.—De Amicitia. Motes and Vocabulary by E. S. 


SuvckpuraH, M.A. 18mo, ls, 64. 
De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. 
SuvuckBuRGH, M.A. ls. 6d. 


Pro Milone. 


SON, 


Pro Lege ‘Manilia Edited by Professor A. S. WILKINS, 
it 2s. 6d 


Secoud Philippic. Edited by J. E.B. Mayor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS.—Books I. and II. With Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises by W. WreLcH, M.A., and Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. 


HORACE.—Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
T. E. are M.A. Is. 6d, 


The £atires, 
Latin ia the University of Dublin, 


With Notes and Vocabulary by F. H. Cot- 
[In the press, 


5s. 


By ArtHuR PAuMeER, M.A., Professor of 


| JUVENAL.—Thirteen Satires. (Expurgated.) Edited by 
K. G. Harpy, M.A 


LIVY. -—Book Vv. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. Atrorp. 
LUCRETIUS. Books I-III. Edited by J. H. Warsurton 
ovID. .—Pasti. “Edited by G. H. Hatiam, M.A. With Maps, 
SALLUST. —Catilina. By C. Merivate, D.D., Dean of 


Belium Catuline. By A.M. Coox, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
TACITUS.—Agricola and Germania. Edited by A. J. 

Cuurcu, M.A., und W. J. Broprips, M.A, 33. 61,; or tA 2s, each, 
VIRGIL.—Zineid. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Book I. By Rev. A.S. Waupote, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Books I., Il.,and IiI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1g. 6d. each. 

Book IV. By Rev. H. M. StrepHenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Book VI. By T. E. Pacs, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Eclogues. 4 With Notes and Vocabulary by T. HE. Pace, 
- Is, 6d 





Greek. 


AESCHYLUS.—Prometheus Vinctus. 
With Notes and oeeeny by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A, 13.6 
Seven against Thebes. Edited by | 

A. W. VERRALL, — and Rev. M, 
BarriEtp, M.A. 2s. 6d 

DEMOSTHENES.—De Corona. Edited | 
by RB. Drake, MA. Revised by E. 8, Suucx- | 
BURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. | 


VERRALL, Litt.D. 22 


2 UTLER. 3s. 6 


The First Philippic. By Rev. T. | 
GwatkINn, M.A. 2s. 6d. XXIV. The STORY of ACHILL LES. By J. H. 
EURIP:DES.—Alcestis. With Notes) Pratt, M.a., and W. Luar, Litt.D. 5: 


Odyssey. "Book 


= Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
6d. | Mayor. 


Ton, aie. M. A. BAYFIELD, | 'PLUTARGH.—Life of Themistokles. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. HotpEn, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. — Medea. 


Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. M. A. BayFreLp, M.A. 


A.) HERODOTUS.—Book VI. 


Professor J. SrrRacuan, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ook VII. Edited by Mrs. Montacu 
HOMER. r iliad., Books I.-IX., XVI.- 


THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and VII. 


With Notes by Rev. Percivat Frost, M.A, 33, 6d, 
Book | VIL. By E. C. Marcuanrt, 
[In the press, 


XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. & 
Wa pote, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


BookI. By E. A. We tts, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book TL 4 Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 


Book IV iv. By Rev. E. D. Stone, 


M.A. 6d 
Book VI. By Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 
[In the press, 


By A. W. 


. 6d, 


Is. 61. 
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English. 


BACON.—Advancement of Learning. Book I. With 


Notes by F. G@. Sersy, M.A, 2: 


Sir THOMAS BROWNE.—Religio Medici: Letter to a 
Pe it and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. GrEENHILL, M.D, 
s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTORY LITERATURE (1660-1780). 


By Epmunpb Gossz. 7s. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). By Grorcr 


SAINISBUKY. 73, 6 


HELPS. gyi Written in the Intervals of Business. 
beg 4 py ge ae Notes by F, J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A, 
s 3 sewed, ls 


JOHNSON.—Life of Milton. With Introduction and Notes 
by K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d, 


MILTON.—L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, 
rag ae &e. With Introduction and Notes by W. Breit, M.A, 1s, 94; 
BeEWL 


Paradise Lent Books I. and II. With Introduction 
and Notes by M, MacmILuan, B.A, 1s. 94.3; sewed, ls. 6d. 


MILTON.—Samson Agonistes. With Introduction and 
Notes by H. M, Percivat, M.A. 23.; sewed, ls. 9d. 


Grammar, 


History, 


SCOTT.—Marmion. Edited by F. T. Patcrave. ls. 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. Globe 8vo. With Introduction and 


Notes by K. ag a 
Coriolanus. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. | Richard IL. 1s.9d.; sewed,1s.6d. 
sana 1s.9d.; sewed, ls. 6d. The Tempest. 1s. 9d. ; sewed, 
. 28. 6d.; d, 2s. 
AS You tke i" a; [Twelfth Night, Is. 94.5 
sewed, sewed, ls. 6d 
SHORT | STUDIES of SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. By 
Professor C, Ransom 
Hamlet. The Tempest. Macbeth. 9d. each. 
SOUTHEY.—Life of Nelson. With Introduction and Notes 


by MICHAEL MacMILLAN, B.A. 33.3; sewed, ¢ 


SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen. Book I. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 28. 6d. 
TENNYSON.—Gareth and Lynette. With Introduction 
and Notes by G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 2s. 61. 
Geraint and Enid. By the Same Editor. 2s. 6d. 
The Holy Grail. By the Same Editor. Immediately. 
| WORDSWORTH. .—Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and 


Edited by MatTHEW ARNOLD. 2s. 61, net, (Goldea Treasury Series.) 


and Geography. 








HISTORICAL LESSONS in ENGLISH SYNTAX. By L.; An ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEO- 


KELLNER, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 6s. 
A METHOD of ENGLISH. Chiefly for Secondary Schools. 
By Jamis Gow, M.A.,, Litt.D, Globe 
HISTORY of ENGLAND for "BEGINNERS. By A. B. 


A PRIMER ‘of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By | 


J. R. Green. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
rg + in Four Parts, with Analysis. Part I., 607- 1: _ 3s.; Part II., 1204-1553, 
; Part III., 1540- 1689, 3s.; Part IV., 1660- 1873, 3s. 


GRAPHY. By H.R. MILL. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY of INDIA, BURMA, and CEYLON. By 
H. F. Branrorp, M.A. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND. Globe 8vo, 3s. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir Axcui- 
BALD GEIKIE, Is. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By J. R, and A. 8. GREEN. 3s. 6d. 


Divinity. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Canon Mactear, D.D. 18mo, ls. € 

A FIkST CLASS- BOOK of the CATECHISM “of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Same. 18mo, 6 

An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER, By Rev. F. Proctor and Rev. Canon MacLear, 181), 


2s, 6d. 
French. 
MOLIERE.—L’Avare, Edited by L.M. Mortarry, M.A. 1s. 
Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. Ils. 
SOUVESTRE.—Un Philosophe Sous Les Toits, With 


Notes and Vocabulary by L. M. Moriarty, M.A, [In preparation. 


| The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


The GOSPEL according to ST. MATTBEW. The Greek 


Text, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. A.SLoman, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s, 
The Pate Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d 
German. 
HAUFF. —Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By G. E. Fas- 
n preparation, 


SCHILLER.— — Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by JOSEPH 


GosTWIcK. 2s. 
Edited by C.§ 2s. 6d. 


Maria Stuart. SHELDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CZSAR.—The COMMENTARIES (for School:-). 
With Notes and Maps. By CHaRLes E. MOBERLY, 


Av: 
The Gallic War. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
Books I. —< II, 2:.; III.-V., 2s. 6d. ; VI.- 
VI L., 33 
Books tan stiff covers, 2s, 
The Civil War. Second Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, 33. 6d. 
©ICERO.—SELECTION of INTERESTING and 
DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. With Notes. By 
Henry Watrorp, M.A. In three Parts. Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo 4s. 6d. 


Part I. iy gn from Grecian and Roman 
History. Limp, ls. 6d. 

Part II.—Omens re Dreams; Beauties of 
Nature. Limp, 1s | 

Part 111 —Rome’s Bule of her Provinces, 
Limp, 1s. 6d. 


— De SENECTUTF. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Leonarp Huxtey, B.A. In one or 
two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

— PRO CLUENTIO. With Introduction and 
Note-. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
Ss. 6¢ 

— PRO MILONE. With Notes, &. By A. B. 
Poynton, M.A. Hxtra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 

— PRO ROSCIO. With Introduction and Notes, 
ye St. GrorGe Stock, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 

3 


— SELECT ORATIONS (for eon. In Ver- 
rem Actio Prima. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro 
Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduct‘on and 
Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A. Second Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 2e. 6d. 

— IN Q. CAECILIUM DIVINATIO and IN C. 
VERKEM ACTIO PRIMA. With Introduction 
and Notes. By J. R. KinG, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo, ls. 6d. 

— SPEECHES AGAINST CATILINA. W.th In- 
troduction and Notes. By E. A. Upcorr, M A. 
In one or two Parte, Extra fcap. 8vo, 23, 6d. 

—— PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With Notes, &c., by 
J.R. Kine, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

-— SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). With 
Notes. By 0. E. Pricuarp, M.A., and KE. R. 
BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition, extra fcap.8vo, 


3s. 

—— SELECT LETTERS. With English Introduc- 
tione, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT 
Watson, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo, 18s. 

— SELECT LETIERS. Text. By the tame 
Editor. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By Oscar 
BrowninG, M.A, Third Edition. Revised by 

W.R. Ines, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 33. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The 
ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES., 
By Fpwarp C. WickHam, M.A., Head-Master of 
me College. New Edition, extra feap. 

vo 

— ODES, BOOK I. By the same Editor. 
feap 8vo, 2s. 

— SELE OLED ODES. With Notes for the Use of a 
Fifth Form. By E.C. WickHam, M.A. In oneor 
two Parts Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 

JUVENAL.—XIIIL. SATIRES. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by C. H PEarson, M.A., and 
H. A. Strona, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

LIVY.—SELECTIONS (for Schools.) With Notes 
and Maps. By H., LeEE-WaRNER, M.A, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 

Part I.—The Caudine Disaster. Limp, 1s. 6d 

Part II.—Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. 
Limp, Is. 6d. 

Part III.—The Macedonian War. Limp, Is. 6d. 

— BOVK 1. With Introduction, Historicai Kxami- 
nation, and Notes By J. R. SeeLey, M.A. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 6s. 

— BOOKS V.-VII. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. R. Ciuer, B.A. Second Edition, Revised 
by P. E. MarTHEson, M.A. Extra feap. 8v0, 53. 

— BOOK V., 23. 6d.; BOOK VIL, 23. By the same 

Editors, 

BOOKS XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Maps by M. T..TatrHam, M.A. Second Edi- 

tion, extra feap. 8vo, 53, 


Extra 
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LIVY.—BOOK XXI. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
Extra 
feap. 


OVID—SELECTI Ns (for the Use of Schools). 
With Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix 
on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition, 
extra fcap, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

— IRISTIA, BOOK I. The Text Revised, with an 
Introduction and Notes. By 8. G. OWEN, B.A. 
Extra fcap, 8vo, 33, 61. 

— TRISTIA, BOOK III. With Introduction and 
Notes. By the samo Fditor. Extra feap 8vo, 2:. 

PER3IUS —the SATIRE3. With Translation and 
Commentary by J. Contneton, M.A., edited by 
H. NetTiesuip, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS. wy ie g With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. Linpsay, M.A. In one or 
two Parts, extra a 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— TRINUMMUS. With Notes and Introductions. 
(Intended for the Higher Forms of Public 
Schools.) By C, E. ogg ayy aes and A. 
SLoman es Extra feap. 8 

SALLU5T. — BELLUM CaTILINARIUM and 
vUGURTHINUM. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. W. Cares, M.A. Extra fceap. 8vo, 


4s, 6d. 

TACITU&S.—The ANNALS. BOOKS. I.-IV. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students, by H. FuRNEaAvx, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 

— Tbe ANNALS, BOOK I. By the same Editor. 


limp, 2s. 
TERENCE.—ADELPHI. With Notes and Intro- 
du'tions, By A. Stroman, M.A. Extra feap. 


8vo, 3a. 

— ANDRIA. With Notes poe Introductions. By 

E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Stoman, M.A. 

Extra Heyy 8vo, 3s. 

— PHORMIO. With No‘es and Introductions, 
By A. Stroman, M A. Extra feap. 8vo, 33. 

TIBULLUS ant PROPERTIUS.—SELECTIONS. 
Edited, with So anna Note:, by G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A. In 1 or 2 Parts, Extra feap. 


8v0 

VIRGIL. with an Introduction and Notes. By T. 
L. Paprtton, M.A., and A. E, Haieu, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 123 

—- BUCOLICS pa ——- By the same 
Editors. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— AENEID. With Setredaction and Notes. By 
the same Editors. In 4 Parts, crown 8vo, 3s, each, 

— BUOULIUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
C. S. Jerram, M.A. Estra feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By the same Euitor. 


— GKkORGICS, BOOKS I. te By the same 
Editor, Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. € 

— GEORGICS, BOOKS IIL. a. By the same 
Editor. Extra feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


— AENEIDI. With Introduction and Notes. By 
the same Editor, Extra feap. 8vo, limp, ls. 6:1. 

— AENKID IX. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. K. HAIGH, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 
limp, Is. 6d.; in 2 Parts, 2s. 

AESCHYLUS.—AaGAMEMWAON. With Introduction 
and Notes by ArtTHuR Sipawick, M.A. Third 
Edition, extra fcap, Svu, 32. 


— base sly “quae By the same Editor. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 3 

— EUMENIDES, By the same Editor. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 3: 


— PROMBTHEUS BOUND. With Introduction 


= Notes, by A. O. — M.A. Second 
Kdition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
ARISTOPHANES. — The " AGHARNIANE, With 


Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry, D.D. 
Third Edition, extra foap. 80, 33. 
— The BIRDS. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo0, 3s. 6d. 
— The CLOUDS. By the same Editor. Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 33. 
— The FROGS. By the same Editor. 
feap, 8vo, 33 
ae KNIGHTS. By the same Editor, Extra 
DEMOSTH tN ES —ORATIONS AGAINST PHILIP. 
With Introduction and Notes. By hvrLyN 
Asportt, M.A., and P, EK, MatHeson, M.A. 
Vol. 1.—Philippie I. and Olynthiacs I.-IIL. 
Extra feap. 8voe, 3s. 
Vol. II. De Pace, Philippic II., De Chersoneso, 
Faniggic i III, 43. 64. 


Extra 
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EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS. By ©. S. J. 

M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ati 

— CYCILOPS. By W. E. Lona, M.A, 
8vo, 23. 6d, 

— HECUB’. By C. H. Russet, M. 
fe.p, 8v0, 23, 64. + i 

— HELENA. By CO. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 34. 

—— HERACLEIDAE. By the same Editor. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 33, 

——_IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By the same Editor, 
Extra feap. 8vo, 3:. 

— MEDEA, With Introduction, Notes, and Ap- 
pendices, By OC. B. HEBERDEN, M.A. In one 
or two Parts, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

HERODOTUS.—BOOK IX. Edited, with Notes, by 
Evetyn Apsott, MA. In one or two Parts, 
Kxtra fcap, 8vo, 33. 

—, f r BEGINNERS.—ILIAD, BOOK II, 

y M. T. Taruam, M.A. Extra feap. 8y -, Is. 6d. 

HOMER. —ILIAD, BOOKS I.-XUI. With an Intro. 
duction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, 
by D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra feup. 8vo, 63, 

—— ILIAD, BOOKS XIII.-XXLV. By the same 
Editer. 63. 

— ILIAD, BOOK I. Bythe same Editor. Extra 


feap. 80, 2s, 
With Notes, &., by H, 


Extra 


— ILIAD, BOOK XXI. 
HAItstone, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vv, ls. 6d, 

— ODYSSEY, BOOKS J.XiI. By W. W. 
Merry, D.D. New Elition, In one or two 


Parts, Extra feap. 8 0, 53. 

— ODY-SEY, BOUKS I. and II. By the same 
Editor. Each la. 6d, 

—— ODYSSEY, BOOKS VII. ku. By the same 
Editor. Extra feap. 8vo, 3 


—- ODYSSEY, BOO $ XU. “XXIV. By the same 
Ed.tor. New Kdition, extra feap. 8vo, 53, 

PLATO.—The APOLO?VY. With Introduction and 
Notes by St. George Stock, M.A. Second 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— CRITO. With Introduction und Notes. By the 
some Elitor. Kx'ra fcap, 8vo, 2s, 

— Png sg By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 


61. 

PLUTA ROH —LIVES of the GRACCHI. Elited, 
a enone a Notes, and Indices, by G. E, 
UNDERHILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5: 

SOPHOOLES. Edited, with Introduction and Ruglish 
Notes, by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., and EveLtyn 
ABBOTT, M.A. New Edition, 2vols., 102.61. Or, 
Vol. I. LEXT, 43, 6d.; Vol. IL. NOTES, 63. 

Also in Single Plays, extra feap. 8 vo, limp :--OEDI- 

PUS TYRANNOS, PHILOCTETES, AJAX, ELKC- 

TRA, TRACHINIAR, 23. each ; OEDIPUS COLO. 

NEUS, ANTIGONS, ls. 90. each. AJAX, ELECIRA, 

TRACHLNIAH, 2s. each. 

— OEDIPUS REX: Dindorf’s Text. With Notes 
by W. Basrt Jones, D D., Lord B shop of St. 
David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, ls. 61. 

XENOPHON.—EASY SELECTIONS. By J. & 
Pui.upotts, B.C.L., and C. S. JeRram, M.A. 
Third Edition, 33. 6d. 

— SELECTIONS (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By J.S Puitiports, B.C.L. Fourth Edi- 
tion, extra fcap. 8vo, 35 6d. 

— ANABASIS, BOOK I. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Map. By J. Marsa, M.A, Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— ARAB SIS, BOOK II. With Notes and Map. 
By C. 8S. JERRAM, M.A. Extra feap, 8vo, 23. 

— ANABASs “Is, BOOK Ilf. With [ntroduction, 
Analysis, Notes, &e. By J. Maxswatt, M.A, 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2. 6d. 

— ANABASIs, BOOK IV. With Introduction, 
ag &e. By the same Editor. Extra feap. 

— VOCABULARY to = ANABASIS. By J. 
MarsuaLt, M.A. 1s. 6 

— CYROPAEDIA, BOOK ‘L With Introduction 
and Notes, By 0. biea, D.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 23 

—— CYROPAE IMA, BOJK3 IV.-V. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— HELLENICA, BOOKS I.-II. With Introdac- 
tion and Notes. | Baad G. K. Onperwitt, M.A. 
Extra feap 8vo, 

—M EMOMABIDLA Edited f.r the Use of 
Schools, with Introduction and Notes, &, by 
J. MarsHatL, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 43. 6d. 
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Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

‘CORNEILLE’S CINNA. With Notes, Glossary, &c., 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

LOUIS XIV. and HIS CONTEMPORARIES; as described in Extra:ts from 
the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, Genea- 
logical Tables, &c. 2s. 6d 

MAISTRE, XAVIER DE.—VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE, by Xavier 
DB Maistre. Ourika, by Madame pg Duras. L: Vieux Tailleur, by MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRAIN. La Veillée de Vincennes, by ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
Les Jumeaux de )’Hétel Corneille, by EpMonp Aspovr. Mé-aventures d’un 
Ecolier, by RODOLPHE TéprFER. Third Ed:tion, Revised, 2s. 6d. 

— VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE. Limp, ls. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIE3 de SCAPIN, and RACINE’S 
With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 2s, 6d. 

— Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. Stiff 
covers, ls. 6d. 

— Les FEMMES SAVANTES. 
covers, ls, 6d. 

a re and BRUEY’S and PALAPRAT’S Le GRON.- 

KUR 3. 

SEVIGNE, MADAME DE, and HER CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES, 

tions from their Correspondence. 33. 


ATHALIE, 


With Notes, Glossary, &c., cloth, 2s.; stiff 


Selec- 





MODERN GERMAN RUADER. A Graduated Uollec.ion of Extracts from 

Modern German Anthors, 
Part I.—Prose Estracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical App2ndix, 
and a Complete Vocabulary. Sixth Edition, Revise 1, 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—Kxtrac‘s in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and an 
Index. Secon’ Edition, 23. 6d. 
By E. S. BUCHHEIM. 

NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHK HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN. (Ta'es of Greek 
Heroes.) With English Notes and a Vocabulary. Second, Revised Elition, 
cloth, 2s, ; stiff covers, ls, 6d. 

Edition A.—Text in German Type. E lition B.—Text in Romin Type. 

CHAMISSO.—PETER SCHLEMIHL’3 WONDERSAME GESCHICHTE. With 

Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. 23 

GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. With English Notes aid a Complete 

Vocabulary, 2s, 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. net. 
— ORIELENSEK, An A-count of the Members of Oriel College, 
xford 
Vol. I. ‘The Commensales, Commoners, and Batellars admitted dur'nz the years 
1500-1700. Collected and Arranged by CuanLes LANCELOT SHaDWALL, M A,, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, 





FULL CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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